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THE STAR OF LOVE.—A Serenape. 


Tue star of love now shines above, 
Cool zephyrs crisp the sea ; 

Among the leaves the wind-harp weaves 
Its serenade for thee. 

The star, the breeze, the wave, the trees, 
Their minstrelsy unite, 

But all are drear till thou appear 
To decorate the night. 


The light of noon streams from the moon, 
Though with a milder ray ; 
O’er hill and grove, like woman's love, 
It cheers us on our way. 
Thus all that’s bright, the morn, the night, 
The heavens, the earth, the sea,, 
Exert their powers to biess the hours 
We dedicate to thee. G. P. M. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD OF GLENMARY. 


WE present you this picture, dear reader, as if it were the | 





portrait of a friend—and it is like announcing to you that || 
our friend is for cale, to tell you (purely in the way of ad- || 


vertisement) that Glenmary may be bought. 


one of the chance nooks in its neighbourhocd, and a sweeter || 


| 


knot of scenery was never tied together with the thread of | 
a brook. When we left it last summer we addressed the fol- | 
lowing letter to the unknown purchaser and next occupant 
of Glenmary. 

Sin—In selling you the dew and sunshine ordained to fall | 
hereafter on this bright spot of earth—the waters on their | 
way to this sparkling brook—the tints mixed for the flowers 
of that enamelled meadow, and the songs bidden to be sung | 
in coming summers by the feathery builders in Glenmary, 1 | 
know not whether to wonder more at the omnipotence of | 
money, or at my own impertinent audacity toward Nature. | 
How you can buy the right to exclude at will every other | 
creature made in God’s image from sitting by this brook, | 
treading on that carpet of flowers, or lying listening to the 
birds in the shade of these glorious trees—how I can sell it | 
you, is a mystery not understood by the Indian, and dark, | 
I must say, to me. 

‘* Lord of the soil,” is a title which conveys your privi-| 
leges but poorly. You are master of waters flowing at this | 
moment, perhaps, in a river of Judea, or floating in clouds} 
over some spicy island of the tropics, bound hither after | 
many changes. There are lilies and violets ordered for you | 
in millions, acres of sunshine in daily instalments, and dew | 
nightly in proportion. There are throats to be tuned with | 
song, and wings to be painted with red and gold, blue and 
yellow ; thousands of them, and all tributaries to you. Your 
corn is ordered to be sheathed in silk, and lifted high to the 
sun. Your grain is to be duly bearded and stemmed. There 
is perfume distilling for your clover, and juices for your 
grasses and fruits. Ice will be here for your wine, shade for 
your refreshment at noon, breezes and showers and snow- 
flakes ; all in their season, and all ** deed-ed to you for forty 
dollars the acre! Gods! what a copyhold of property for 
a fallen world ! 

Mine has been but a short lease of this lovely and well- 
endowed domain, (the duration of a smile of fortune, five 
years, scarce longer than a five-act play ;) but as in a play 





This is but}! 


i] 


we sometimes live through a life, it seems to me that I have 
lived a life atGlenmary. Allow me this, and then you must 
allow me the privilege of those who, at the close of life, 
leave something behind them: that of writing out my will. 
Though I depart this life, I would fain, like others, extend 
my ghostly hand into the future ; and if wings are to be bor. 
rowed or stolen where I go, you may rely on my hovering 
around and haunting you, in visitations not restricted by 
cock-crowing. 

Trying to look at Glenmary through your eyes, sir, I see 
| too plainly that I have not shaped my ways as if expecting 
| a successor in my life-time. I did not, I am free to own. 
I thought to have shuffled off my mortal coil tranquilly here ; 
flitting at last in company with some troop of my autumn 
leaves, or some bevy of spring blossoms, or with snow in 
the thaw; my tenants at my back, as a landlord may say. 
I have counted on a life-interest in the trees, trimming 
them accordingly ; and in the squirrels and birds, encourag- 
ing them to chatter and build and fear nothing; no guns 
permitted on the premises.* Ihave had my will of this 
beautiful stream. I have carved the woods into a shape of 
| my liking. I have propagated the despised sumach and the 








| persecuted hemlock and “ pizen laurel.” And “ no end to 
| the weeds dug up and set out again,” as one of my neigh- 
| bours delivers himself. I have built a bridge over Glenmary 
| brook, which the town looks to have kept up by “the 
| place,” and we have plied free ferry over the river, I and 
|my man Tom, till the neighbours, from the daily saving of 
the two miles round, have got the trick of it. And betwixt 


|| the aforesaid Glenmary brook and a certain muddy and 


|plebeian gutter formerly permitted to join company with, 


‘and pollute it, I have procured a divorce at much trouble 


| and pains, a guardian duty entailed of course on my 


|, Successor. 


| First of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees of Glen. 
|mary! Ah! those friendly old trees! The cottage stands 
| belted in with them, a thousand visible from the door, and 


|of stems and branches worthy of the great valley of the 
|Susquehannah. For how much music played without 
| thanks am I indebted to those leaf-organs of changing tone ? 
| for how many whisperings of thought breathed like oracles 
| into my ear? for how many new shapes of beauty moulded 
|in the leaves by the wind? for how much companionship, 
solace and welcome? Steadfast and constant is the coun. 
tenance of such friends, God be praised for their staid wel- 
come and sweet fidelity! If I love them better than some 
things human, it is no fault of ambitiousness in the trees. 
They stand where they did. But in recoiling from mankind, 
one may find them the next kindliest things, and be glad of 
dumb friendship. Spare those old trees, genile sir! 

In the smooth walk wh'ch encircles the meadow betwixt 
that solitary Olympian sugar-maple and the margin of the 
river, dwells a portly and venerable toad; who (if I may 
venture to bequeath you my friends) must be commended 
to your kindly consideration. Though a squatter, he was 


|| noticed in our first rambles along the stream, five years 


|since, for his ready civility in yielding the way, not hurried- 





* Pardon me—woodcocks. We do shoot woodcocks. Whether it 
is my natural enmity to a long bill, or that my bowels for woodcocks 
are not “bowels of compassion,’ these are the sole outlaws of 
Glenmary. 
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ly, however, nor with an obsequiousness unbecoming a re- 
publican, but deliberately and just enough; sitting quietly 


on the grass till our passing by gave him room again on the | 


warm and trodden ground. Punctually after the April 


cleansing of the walk, this jewelled habitué, from his indif. || 


ferent lodgings hard by, emerges to take his pleasure in the 
sun ; and there, at any hour when a gentleman is likely to 
be abroad, you may find him, patient on his os coccygis, 


or vaulting to his asylum of high grass. This year, he || 


shows, I am grieved to remark, an ominous obesity, likely 
to render him obnoxious to the female eye, and, with the 
trimness of his shape, has departed much of that measured 
alacrity which first won our regard. He presumes a little 
on your allowance for old age; and with this pardonable 
weakness growing upon him, it seems but right that his po- 
sition and standing should be tenderly made known to any 
new-comer on the premises. In the cutting of the next 
grass, slice me not up my fat friend, sir! nor set your cane 
down heedlessly in his modest domain. He is * mine an- 
cient,” and I would fain do him a good turn with you. 

For my spoilt family of squirrels, sir, I crave nothing but 
immunity from powder and shot. They require coaxing to 
come on the same side of the tree with you, and though 
saucy to me, I observe that they commence acquaintance 
invariably with a safe mistrust. One or two of them have 
suffered, it is true, from too hasty a confidence in my grey- 
hound Maida, but the beauty of that gay fellow was a trap 
against which nature had furnished them with no warning 
instinct! (A fact, sir, which would prettily point a moral !) 
The large hickory on the edge of the lawn, and the black 
walnut over the shoulder of the flower-garden, have been, 
through my dynasty, sanctuaries inviolate for squirrels. I 
pray you, sir, let them not be “ reformed out,” under your 
administration. 

Of our feathered connections and friends, we are most 
bound to a pair of Phebe birds and a merry Bob-o’Lincoln, 
the first occupying the top of the young maple near the door 
of the cottage, and the latter executing his bravuras upon 
the clump of alder-bushes in the meadow, though, in com- 
mon with many a gay-plumaged gallant like himself, his 
whereabout after dark is a mystery. He comes every year 
from his rice plantation in Florida to pass the summer at 
Glenmary. Pray keep him safe from percussion-caps, and 
let no urchin with a long pole poke down our trusting 
Phebes; annuals in that same tree for three summers. 
There are humming-birds, too, whom we have compliment- 
ed and looked sweet upon, but they cannot be identified from 
morning to morning. And there is a golden oriole who sings 
through May on a dog-wood tree by the brook-side, but he 
has fought shy of our crumbs and coaxing, and let him go! 
We are mates for his betters, with all his gold livery! With 
these reservations, sir, I commend the birds to your friend- 
ship and kind keeping. 

And now, sir, I have nothing else to ask, save only your 
watchfulness over the small nook reserved from this large 
purchase of seclusion and loveliness. In the shady depths 
of the small glen above you, among wild-flowers and music, 
the music of the brook babbling over rocky steps, is a spot 
sacred to love and memory. Keep it inviolate, and as much 
of the happiness of Glenmary as we can leave behind, stay 
with you for recompense ! 





N.P: Ww. 
ON A LOVELY COQUETTE. 
A woman with a winning face, 
But with a heart untrue, 
Though beautiful, is valueless 
As diamonds formed of dew. M. 








(Communicated.) 


MY COUNTRY COUSIN. 





‘“* LavaTErR was 2 fool,” said I to myself, running my mid- 
dle fingers up and down along the bridge of my nose, 
|‘ yes, it is quite prominent; and yet I am an unconscion- 
| able—but I may be mistaken. Self-knowledge, they say, 
|is the most difficult, and the rarest of all knowledge; and 
|it is possible that I don’t know myself yet. Lavater may 
be right, after all.” 

Just as I had arrived at this consolatory conclusion, my 
soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of my father 


|| with an open letter in his hand. 


“ Richard,” said he, handing me the letter, “‘ your cousin 
Hugh will be down this week, and I shall depend on you 
to take him about, show him the lions, and make his visit 
as pleasant as possible.” 

“Then, I suppose, I must give up all idea of visiting 
Saratoga.” 

The old gentleman looked displeased. 

“Fy, Richard!” said he ; ‘“‘ your cousin devoted all his 
time to you lagt summer, while you were at Beech Park.” 

“T certainly cannot complain of any lack of attention 
during my visit. Hugh was so assiduous in his efforts to 
amuse me that he did not allow me a moment’s quiet. And 
what with his driving me about the country over those hor- 
rid roads, dragging me hither and thither to see this cave or 
that waterfall, it’s a miracle that he didn’t break my neck 
through his hospitable zeal.” 

“ Hugh did the best he knew how, but I-hope you will 
succeed better in your efforts to entertain him; he, at any 
rate, is willing to be pleased.” 

“ Well, I will do m,’ utmost to make his stay agreeable. 
As for the trip to Saratoga—” 

“ It will not be necessary to relinquish it; perhaps Hugh 
will go with you; or, if he should not like that, after he 
gets pretty well domesticated with us, you can leave him to 
Ellen and myself for a week or so. You will not be gone 
longer. I have, too, a little business that you can transact 
for me while there. I will tell you what it is before you go.” 





Hugh had one peculiarity which, during the whole of his 
visit, kept him in a state of perpetual uneasiness, and, 
while it caused me a great deal of vexation, afforded, at the 
same time, not a little amusement. This was an excessive 
nicety about what he called “points of etiquette ;” an anx- 
ious solicitude lest he should violate some conventional 
rule, and by this fear he was kept in a state of continual 
tribulation. Hugh was naturally fond of society, from 
which, notwithstanding, he permitted himself to be banish- 
ed by these imaginary terrours. 

* Dick,” he exclaimed one night, after returning from a 
brilliant assemblage of beauty and fashion, ‘‘ I should have 
been perfectly happy to-night but for those cursed ‘ points 
of etiquette ! ” 

When, after he had been some weeks in the city, I pro. 
posed to him to accompany me to the Springs, he positively 
refused to stir until he had gone through a preparatory 
course of reading, of which “ The Drawing-room,” “t The 
Canons of Etiquette,” “ The American Gentleman,” etc. 
formed the least considerable portion. Having my own 
reasons for wishing to set off as soon as possible, and being 
able to advance the potent plea of “ business,” to excuse 
my desertion, I committed Hugh to the care of my sister 
and the old gentleman, and started for Saratoga. There I 
encountered, as I had expected, Sophia and her father. 
The latter, at least, was glad to see me, for he could now 








play at his favourite game of billiards all day, whereas be- 
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fore he had been obliged to devote some time to his daugh- 
ter, whom he now left entirely to me, and wielded the cue 
without interruption. Although I now had the society of 
Sophia pretty much to myself—yet, alas! the transitory na- 
ture of human enjoyment !—my evil genius, in the shape 
of an Irish captain, appeared upon the stage. He haunted 
us like a shadow, and seemed to me to be endowed with 
ubiquity. On the promenade we never failed to meet him ; 
and he must have discovered in some way, or have been 
aware by instinct, by intuition, of my peculiar constitutional 
weakness, for he made no scruple of levelling his eye-glass | 
at my companion at five paces, my presence affording not 
the least protection. What provoked me more than any- 





thing else was, that Sophia seemed to enjoy the confu-| 
sion which the appearance of the captain always produced | 
in me; and, even while his impudent regards were filling | 
me with impotent indignation, she could not, or would not, | 
repress a malicious titter. Everywhere I encountered him; | 
in the morning at the spring, where, as he swallowed his 
six tumblers, he would smile familiarly at me over the rim | 
of his glass. In the ten-pin alley, at the public table, and 

on Sunday morning at church, while I was devoutly thank- 

ing heaven for the absence of my persecutor, the captain 

came marching down the aisle, and, without putting the | 
services of the sexton in requisition, seated himself directly 
before us. At intervals during the service he would turn 
his head square round, and refresh himself with an admir- 
ing stare. The fellow’s impudence increasing daily, I was 
at length fairly beaten from the field, which I left in undis- 
puted possession of the Irishman and his eye-glass. On my 
return, I found Hugh still immersed in his studies. He 
was surprised at my sudden appearance. 

* But,” said he, “ you are just in time. I received a let- 
ter from home yesterday, requesting me to come up as soon 
as possible, and to bring you with me.” 

“T thought,” said I, ‘ it was understvod that you were 
to stay the month out here.” 

* And so it was, but they have been surprised by com- 
pany, whom they want our assistance in entertaining.” 

“T have no great talent in that way, and really you ought 
not to go.” 

“ Miss Norton is there; you are acquainted with her?” 

* Slightly.” 

* And Miss F-. and her father, the letter says, are 
expected to-morrow ; you know them.” 





“ Does your letter mention an Irish captain among those | 


that are expected ?” 

* An Irish captain! No.” 

“ And you will go, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

** When do you start ?” 

“* At seven to-night.” 

“ Tt is time, then,” said I, “ that we were getting ready.” 

Hugh looked at me but said nothing, and we busied 
ourselves with our preparations. The next morning we 
were at Hugh’s father’s. As we approached the house 
Hugh, who had been amusing himself by proposing pro- 
blems in etiquette for me to solve, inquired if it was lawful 
to salute a lady, if it were a long, a very long while since 
he had seen her. 

“ Certainly, if she is a second cousin.” 

* You need not laugh, it is a general question.” 

“ Yes, but it has a particular bearing in this instance.” 

And so it proved, for on entering the parlour, where we 
found Miss Norton, Hugh saluted her on both cheeks, after 
a fashion peculiar to himself; embracing her, at the same 
time, very heartily. 





* Heavens!” thought I, “ what an affectionate disposi. 
tion my cousin has! It’s lucky he hasn’t got a sister, he 
would hug her to death if he has so much love for so dis. 
tant a connection.” 

The lady was greatly confused, and Hugh’s father stared, 
as well he might, at this singular proceeding. 

“ Etiquette,” said Hugh, observing the old gentleman’s 
surprise ; “‘ etiquette—must conform to etiquette, you know.” 

This proved too much for Miss Norton’s gravity, for, 
whilg she turned her face away to conceal a smile, my ef- 
forts to smother my laughter attracted the notice of my 
cousin and made him uneasy. 

*‘ Dick,” he whispered to me, as soon as he could get an 
opportunity, “‘ there’s something wrong here; I hope you 
haven’t been misleading me. You’re my authority, you 
know.” 

“For the kiss—yes; but who the deuse told you you 
might hug the lady in thatstyle? I can’t sanction that, even 
if she is your second cousin. Who’s your authority for 
that—eh ?” 

‘“‘ That was merely to steady the operation ; it was neces. 
sary—I can’t kiss a lady with my hands in my pockets.” 

In the course of the morning Mr. F and Sophia 
arrived. The latter complained much of the cruelty of her 
father in tearing her away from the agreeable society at the 
Springs, “‘ there was such a charming Irishman there—a 
military man, a captain; he was an admirer of hers, and so 
very attentive ;” then she would whisper, or pretend to 
whisper to Miss Norton, which would be succeeded by a 
fit of tittering, so that I, unable to sustain the raillery, the 
whisperings and the titterings, at my expense, as I supposed, 
sought safety in flight. After dinner, Mr. F , having 
learned that there was a billiard-table in the house, betook 
himself thither with our host, while Hugh and I undertook 
to show the ladies the grounds. After walking, Hugh pro. 
posed a stroll to a spot in the neighbourhood, where the 
creek, tumbling over a rocky declivity of some twenty feet, 
formed a very pretty waterfall. The ladies were charmed 
with the proposal, and we set off immediately. After leav- 
ing the grounds we were obliged to cross a dam or cause. 
way—built across a marshy piece of ground—so narrow as 
to render the crossing of two abreast a somewhat nice and 
delicate operation; the more especially as the water had 
collected on the one side to the depth of three or four feet, 
and the swamp was, doubtless, as deep on the other. Hugh 
walked in advance with Mary Norton, while Sophia and I 
brought up the rear. When nearly across, happening to 
raise my eyes, (for until then the difficulties of the novel 
species of road we were travelling had occupied all my at- 
tention,) what was my horrour at beholding, seated in the 
middle of the causeway, my ancient persecutor ! 

‘“‘ My Saratoga beau !” exclaimed Sophia, as soon as she 
caught sight of him. ‘ There, Mary, there’s constancy, and 
perseverance, and devotedness for you! Followed in my 
train all the way from Saratoga! Quite romantic! There’s 
an example for our tame, matter-of-fact, modern beaux.” 

The Irishman was seated at his ease, a silk pocket-hand. 
kerchief spread out beneath him, enjoying the shade of a 
willow, that, springing up out of the swamp, bent over the 
causeway. He was gazing intently into the water, and he 
must have observed there something quite interesting, for 
he was so absorbed and abstracted that he took not the 
least notice of our approach. We, of course, were now 
obliged to come to a halt, as it was impossible to proceed 
while this obstruction remained in our path. 

















As the captain exhibited no signs of consciousness of our 
|| presence, Hugh interrupted his meditations, requesting him, 
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with all the blandness which he thought etiquette and the 
presence of the ladies required, to allow us to pass, at the 
same time apologizing for “ disturbing him.” 

“ No apology, sir-r, no apology,” cried the captain, rising, 
with a graceful wave of the hand, “it’s mesilf, be all manes, 
that shud apologize ; but, troth, I didn’t persave yes.” 

Notwithstanding his words, however, he still maintained 
the centre of the way, so that advance was as impracticable 
as ever. Deliberately gathering up his handkerchief, he 


thrust it into his side-pocket, then, after casting a glan@ of || 


recognition at Sophia and myself, he coolly raised his eye- 
glass, and brought it to bear on Miss Norton’s face, step- 
ping a little back at the same time, so as to make it just 
possible for us to pass on. He, doubtless, entertained no 
very exalted opinion of my valour, and the suavity of 
Hugh’s address had deceived him. At this last act of un- 
paralleled impudence my cousin looked puzzled, and I knew 
at once he was bothered by some knotty point of etiquette. 

“ Dick,” he whispered, turning his head. 

“Well!” 

* Would it be a breach of politeness to knock that fellow 
down ?” 

* Not at all,” exulting in the prospect of being revenged 
on my tormentor, “ not at all, perfectly proper.” 

Hugh looked relieved. I touched Miss Norton, and when 
she turned drew her a little back. The next moment there 
was a splash, and the Irishman was floundering in the 
swamp. Miss Norton screamed, Sophia burst into a laugh, 
at which Hugh looked troubled and blushed up to the eyes. 
As for the captain he seemed so astonished, so grieved at 
such treatment, that he made not the least attempt to extri- 
cate himself from the black oozy swamp, in which he slow- 
ly sunk, until his knees, with his head and shoulders, were 
the only parts visible. Oh! the deliciousness of such a re- 
venge! I snatched my cousin’s eye-glass, (he said it was 
etiquette to wear one,) and leaning far over~ the causeway, 
supporting myself by the trunk of the willow, I.endeavour- 
ed to return some of the stares with which I had formerly 
been honoured by my fallen foe, and in some measure to 
indemnify myself for the vexation of spirit he had caused 
me. This delightful employment I continued as long as I 
considered it prudent, that is, until Hugh and his com- 
panion were some twenty paces ahead, when, as the cap- 
tain seemed to be measuring with his eye the distance that 
separated my cousin from me, as though meditating some 
military manceuvre, by which to cut me off from the main 
body, Ideemed it no more than an act of discretion to effect 
a junction. 

* Well, sir,” said Sophia, as we hastened after our com. 
panions, “you seem to be gratified by the savage and in- 
hospitable treatment which my admirer has met with, part- 
ly, as I am inclined to suspect, at your jealous and vindic- 
tive instigation.” 

“T am gratified; it has been the means of my making 
a very agreeable discovery.” 

*“ What is it, pray—if no secret ?” 

“ That mine are not the only weak nerves in the world; 
the captain is as great a—coward as I am.” 

“ A coward! Fy; I wouldn’t confess it.’ 

“Why not? It’s nothing to be ashamed of in my case; 
a mere constitutional peculiarity, an idiosyncrasy, as it were. 
There was Prince—what’s his name—fainted if he but saw 
a rabbit; and the sight of water-cresses always threw Scali- 
ger into a violent fit of trembling.” 

“I dare say they might have the same effect on you, pro- 
vided they were Irish water-cresses. But I was not gifted by 
nature with any of your idiosyncrasies. I never fear anything.” 





“Indeed! Well, that’s a strong argument”—and I 
hesitated. 

“ An argument—for what, pray 7” 

* Alas, I dare not say! You might be angry.” 

“ Proceed, then ; if that is all you fear, I will insure you 
against boxed ears—unless it is something very impudent.” 

“ Well, then, it’s a strong argument in favour of our get- 


| ting married.” 


‘“* Here’s modesty, truly!” exclaimed my companion, in 
atone so lively that I inwardly congratulated myself on 
having my ears insured. ‘* Whatever lack of courage you 
may have, your fund of assurance is inexhaustible. But 
why should I marry a man with an idiosyncrasy ?” 

“IT thought that women admired bravery in their hus- 
bands.” 

“ And so they do, because they are themselves generally 
timid. It is a settled principle, according to Sheridan 
Knowles, that women like their opposites. They admire 
courage, therefore, because they are themselves destitute of 
it. Now you, not being timid, but on the contrary extremely 
courageous, it is perfectly natural, according to the drama- 
tist, that you should like your opposite ; that—that in fine—” 

“ That I should consent to marry you.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And that, too, on account of your disgraceful, dastard- 
ly and unmanly cowardice.” 

“ And I with you, on account of your unfeminine, unbe- 
coming, Amazonian boldness, sweet lady.” 

“No, not boldness—courage, strong-mindedness, sir.” 

“ Boldness, I say. Oh—the insurance !” 

“ You violated the terms of it; but, to return to your 
theory: according to it, I want some one to protect, and 
you want some one to protect you.” 

“ Just sv. Will you take care of me?” 

“T will think of it, and will, meantime, practice for 
awhile the duties of a protector ;” and, snatching my cane, 
the wild creature drew my arm through her own, and thus 
we overtook our companions. 

Hugh cast a stern glance at us over his shoulder, highly 
scandalized by such undignified conduct, and regarding it 
as a very serious violation of etiquette. We spent more than 
an hour at the falls, during which my conductor, who still 
kept my arm fast, several times drew me nearer to the pre- 
cipice than I thought at all consistent with the character of 
a careful and considerate protector. She seemed to take 
a perverse delight in leading me into all sorts of perilous 
places; and, when I exhibited symptoms of dizziness, or of 
a desire to remove from the dangerous locality, she would 
bid me lean on her, and tell me not to be alarmed, there 
was no danger. On arriving at the marsh in returning, the 
captain had disappeared, leaving no trace behind him. So- 
phia expressed her intention to have the mud dragged for 
his remains, over which she would erect a monument, com- 
memorative of his constancy and devotedness, which she 
declared had been the cause of his wonderful exit. 

We continued our homeward route so leisurely as to ar- 
rive only just in time for an early tea. When this meal 
was despatched, Hugh’s father rode off to the neighbouring 
town. Hugh went out with Miss Norton fora walk, and old 
Mr. F- , having no one with whom to play billiards, 
looked quite disconsolate. Having my own reasons for de- 
siring the goodwill of the old gentleman, even at the ex- 
pense of some self-denial, I proposed a game, and we ad- 
journed to the billiard-room, from whence I did not suc- 
ceed in making my escape till a late hour. 

While at breakfast the next morning, the boy who had 





been despatched to the post-office at the neighbouring town, 
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entered with the letters. There was one for Mr. F- 
After glancing over it, he announced his intention to set out 
immediately for home, as his wife had been suddenly taken 
sick. A servant was sent up to the road, about a quarter 
of a mile from the house, to give timely notice of the ap- 
proach of the stage-coach, in which Sophia and her father 
proposed to depart. The old gentleman shook my hand 
warmly at parting, declared that I played a scientific game, 
and gave me a pressing invitation to pay him a visit as soon 
as possible ; assuring me, as an additional inducement, that 
a prime table, of the very best French manufacture, was be- 
ing imported for him, and would arrive in a few weeks. 

After their departure, Hugh and Miss Norton prepared 
to set out for a fair that was to be held in the woods. As I 
knew I should be a supernumerary, I declined Hugh’s invi- 
tation to accompany them, and went with my uncle to angle 
in the creek, at a place a little below the falls, famous for 
trout. A few more days passed in this manner, and I be- 
gan to grow restless and tired of the country; but, before 
I left it, [saw enough to convince me that Miss Norton 
would one day be mistress at Beech Park. 


Some six or eight weeks had elapsed since my visit to 
Beech Park, when as I was lounging on the sofa one sultry 
afternoon, cutting the leaves of the last number of the New 
Mirror, the servant handed me an embossed card, bearing 
my cousin’s name in large capitals, telling me, at the same 
time, that the gentleman was below. ‘“ Etiquette,” mutter- 
ed I, hastening down to greet him. The family were out, 
and I conducted my cousin up to my own “ sanctum.” 

* With what point of etiquette,” I asked, glancing at his 
troubled countenance, “ with what point of etiquette are 
you now puzzling your rustic brains ?” 

‘“* A confounded tough one, Dick ; but I don’t despair of 
managing it, with your assistance. Get me but safely over 
this, and I don’t think I shall ever trouble you with another.” 

“QO, I see; I understand you. You are meditating sui- 
cide, and you desire, very naturally, to go off with eclat. 
*Tis an easy case—the etiquetée of suicide is remarkably 
simple. In the first place, then, drowning, to gay nothing 
of hanging, is—” 

“ Pshaw, Dick! Enough of this nonsense. I’m not going 
to commit suicide, but matrimony.” 

“Matrimony! Well, in that case, you did wrong to in- 
terrupt my lecture, for a few remarks on the canons of sui- 
cide would not have been thrown away. There’s no telling 
how soon you may wish to profit by them.” 

“Yes, I am going to get married, but the etiquette 
bothers me. Do you know, now, I never attended but two 
weddings in my life, and then, as I had no idea how soon 
I was to go through the mill myself, I was not particularly 
observant.” 

“IT am entirely at your service, cousin,” said I; “ only 
tell me your difficulties, and how I can assist you.” 

“ You are the only one, Dick,” answered he, “ to whom 
I ever dared to communicate my little difficulties on these 
subjects ; others would have ridiculed me, but you have kind- 
ly assisted me, and I am grateful for it, as you will find, if ever 
you have occasion for my services. But now to business,” he 
continued ; “ are we free from all danger of interruption ?” 

I shut and locked the door, and then waited for Hugh to 
unfold his doubts and difficulties. He, meantime, tugged 
away at something in his coat pocket, when, presently, out 
came—a prayer-book. 

“*T have been reading this over,” said he, turning to the 
“ Form of the Solemnization of Matrimony,” “ but still it 





is not, in all respects, perfectly clear to me.” 





“ The shortest way,” said I, “ will be to go through the 
ceremony. I will be the priest, this rocking-chair shall re- 
present the bride, for whom I will answer; and as we pro- 
ceed, do you ask any questions that occur to you if any 
thing should not be perfectly clear. Pay attention, now, 
and we will begin.” 

“ Now, then,” said Hugh, when we had finished, “I 
think I see my way plainly; and cousin,” added he, * you 
have done me a greater service than you are aware of, for, 
unless I understood the etiquette of the business, I had de- 
termined not to get married. I should have ran away— 
gone to Texas—for I never could have got through it.” 

“T am extremely happy,” said I, ‘to have been the 
means of preventing such a horrible catastrophe. Poor 
Mary! what would she have done ?” 

“ And now, Dick,” cried he, with great fervour, “ tell me 
what I can do to evince my gratitude—is there anything ?” 

“ Yes, Hugh, there is; you can render me a service 
greater than any I have ever done for you, it is true—but 
you are the only one who can doit. That accursed Irish- 
man—last night I met him at Niblo’s—” 

“Say no more, my dear fellow, say no more; I'll shoot 
him directly. I, too, have an account to settle with him. 
Glad to oblige you by such a trifle.” 

“ There is no need of shooting him, at least yet awhile,” 
interposed I, not knowing what my cousin might do in the 
warmth of his gratitude; “ but he is afraid of you, and he 
might easily, I have no doubt, be frightened out of this part 
of the country, so that he would never come back.” 

“TI have it,” cried Hugh, “I have it. I’ll send him a chal- 
lenge, delicately hinting at a cowhiding if it is not accept- 
ed. That will cause him to disappear from this vicinity. 
We shall hear no more from him after that, I’ll warrant.” 

“ But he might accept it, Hugh; he might accept it.” 

“ Not he—not he; and if he should, so much the better ; 
in that case I’d rid you of him for good. You shall be my 
second, if he@es. I promise you that, Dick. But enough 
of the captain. I must go now; got a thousand things to 
do before night. You wont fail to be up, Thursday. Thurs- 
day afternoon it’s to be. You wont fail ?” 

I promised him that I would not. 

“ There !” said I to myself, after he had gone, “ there! 
I forgot to ask him how he ever managed to pop the ques- 
tion. I wonder if it gives instructions on that point in his 
‘Canons of Etiquette.’ ” 

True to my promise, Thursday found me at Beech Park. 
Sophia was there as one of the bridesmaids. 

“T am so delighted to see you!” exclaimed she. “I have 
had no one to tease since I saw you. My brothers are so 
provokingly courageous! I can’t frighten them at all.” 

“ If we should follow Hugh’s and Mary’s example,” sug- 
gested I, “ then you would never lack some one to tease.” 

“Tis a great temptation,” said she, shaking her head, 
“a very great temptation !” 

When the time for the performance of the ceremony ar- 
rived, the bride was covered with blushes and confusion. 
Hugh, on the other hand, was all confidence, for he had re- 
hearsed his part as often as a stage-hero preparatory to a 
“ first appearance.” 

The whole went off beautifully, until the carriage rattled 
up to the door to carry off the bridal party. Then, indeed, I 
noticed that the bridegroom appeared thoughtful. I suspected 
that he was looking ahead, and was troubled by some tough 
point of etiquette in prospect. If such, however, was the 
case, he in this instance, for some reason or other, kept his 
difficulties to himself, instead of communicating them, as 
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usual, to his mentor. 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
A NOVEL FROM THE FRENCH OF M. SCRIBE. 


TRANSLATED BY A LADY FOR THE NEW MIRROR. 


Mapame pve Lazorperte was faithful to her promise, and 
the next day I set off with her nephew and Marie Rose, who, 
from respect, breathed not a word before the stranger. It || 
was a very novel thing to me, who, from my tender infancy, || 








| stationed, and were obliged to proceed thither on foot, leav- 
|ing d’Artevalle’s valet-de-chambre to take charge of the 
| broken carriage. The sun was very hot, and the road was 
| 80 dusty, that, to avoid both evils, I proposed to cross a 
| meadow which ran along the great road, and gain a small 

wood that skirted the village. Monsieur d’Artevalle gladly 

consented, and Marie not daring to make any objection we 
soon reached the thick green shades, and followed the course 


had associated only with women, suddenly to find myself | of a rivulet that wound its way beneath oaks and walnuts. 


almost alone with a young officer. 


\ The steril court of a monastery had been my only walks 


The circumstance, to which at first I paid not the least |) at the convent. The novel sight of nature in all her wild. 


attention, soon caused me real torment. 
valle, from excess of courtesy, had seated Marie Rose be- | 
side me, and taken the one opposite. When he spoke to me, 
instead of replying with my usual simplicity, I sought for 
the most distinguished turns of sentences, which, in the 
state of confusion I was in, made me stop short many 
times. Then I touched the foot of my nurse, to engage her 
to come to my aid, and then I had a mind to cry. Despair- 
ing to see all my efforts to be amiable serve only to make 


me appear more awkward, I resolved to remain silent, and H 


cast down my eyes. I offered thus successively to Mon- 
sieur d’Artevalle, the spectacle of the petulance of a libe- 
rated school-girl, and the sullenness of an intimidated child. 
However, towards evening, when the darkness began to 
render me invisible to him, I found more freedom of thought. 
His polite attentions helped also to make me feel at ease, || 
and an agreeable conversation soon followed between 
us. We were to travel all night; and many hours rolled 
away without the least inclination to sleep or slacken the 
conversation, 

It was a fine night, warm and dark, in the month of 
June. Through the shadows which enveloped us I saw 
only the whitish line of the road, and the deep blue sky 


above us, sparkling with groups of brilliant stars. Our car- || 


riage rolled on noiselessly and without joltigs by the side |} 
of a long forest, whose trees flung, in the mfast of the ob- || 
scurity, shadows still more dark. Whether it was the effect || 
of the stillness of the night, or the consequence of a certain |} 
mood of feeling, the voice of d’Artevalle sounded still || 
sweeter to my ears, and seemed fraught with tenderness || 
and melancholy. The idea struck me that the affectionate 
and peculiarly expressive accents of his voice arose from || 
my presence. My imagination went no further; but I knew 
not why, under the influence of this thought, I fell into a 
reyery of which he was the object, and forgot to answer 
him. Supposing I was becoming sleepy, he discreetly stop- 
ped. The pause seemed to me like the oppressive silence 
which succeeds the long confidential and mutual disclosures || 
of two friends. I found a new charm in it, for I fancied I |! 
had been talking with a brother, and that we were re- 
posing, thinking of each other. Whilst, in the pure joy of || 
my heart, I indulged in this pleasant dream, d’Artevalle || 
thought I slept and watched over me attentively. At every || 
motion of the carriage he appeared to fear its joltings would 
disturb me. Near the break of day, a rather cold breeze || 
having arisen, he softly spread his cloak over me ; and many || 
times during the slumbers of Marie, he reached out his || 
hand to raise the cushion behind my head on which I was 
leaning. Lulled by so many delicate attentions I slept at 
last, and dreamed of fraternal tenderness, near him, of 
whom, without clearly avowing it to myself, I already 
wished to obtain another kind of affection. 

The next day, while pursuing our journey, one of our 


carriage-wheels gave way, but so gently we received no || 
great shock nor fright. We happened to be only a short 


distance from a little village, at which post-relays were 





Monsieur d’Arte- ness, the rippling of running water, and the warbling of a 


| thousand birds delighted me beyond expression. I stopped a 
| moment, to realize the thrilling sensations I experienced. I 

then started and ran here and there, impelled by some 

invisible power towards the thickest part of the woods. But 
| soon feeling confused at showing myself so childish, shame 
| restored my natural tranquillity. During my wild race I left 
|d’Artevalle behind me. When he observed me walking 
| with a more sober step, he rejoined me and proposed I 

should stop and rest, as the exercise I had just taken had 
| heightened my colour, and I appeared fatigued. 

The place he chose was a little glade, free from brambles 
| and tapestried with moss; a circle of grand oaks and beech 
|seemed to form the inclosure of the mysterious spot. Here 
| and there grew wild fruit-trees, which drooped their heads 
over its verdure ; a small fountain, in a basin nearly circular, 

| sparkled up from its fine sandy bottom, and then escaped 
|in a clear and lively stream. I seated myself at the foot of 
| a tree and leaned against it; d’Artevalle sat near, and 
| Marie a little distance behind us. The blue sky appeared 
through the opening of the wood, and the fickle rays of the 
sun seemed to sport capriciously among the shades which 
| overhung us. After I had observed the delightful nook for a 
| few moments, the transports of liberty I felt on entering 
| the wood gave place to other impressions. A sentiment of 
| calm well-being and repose insinuated itself in my soul, end 
| tenderness succeeded joy. It seemed that the most beauti- 
‘fal of my dreams was being realized, that I had found my- 
‘self, as by enchantment, in a place where I had lived in 
‘imagination. There was the very rivulet, the mossy ground, 
‘the woods I had seen in my reveries, and nothing was 
| wanting to make the real scene correspond exactly with 
| that of my imagination but a cottage; however, I saw a 
| | spot where one could be built, and could not refrain from 
| saying aloud, ‘“ How happy two friends could live in this 
solitude !” As I pronounced these words, I involuntarily 
turned my head towards my travelling companion, and 
| caught his eyes fixed on my face with an expression I can- 
| not describe. They seemed to seek to penetrate the depths 
| of my soul, and then the trouble, the confusion I experi- 
enced, the blush I felt tingling my cheeks, learned me, for 
the first time, what the mystery was, that, since the even- 
| ing before, had been lurking in my too susceptible heart. 


Frightened at the discovery I had made, I could only 
| cast down my eyes to conceal my agitation. I feared d’Ar- 
| tevalle had guessed my thoughts, and a thousand tumultu- 
| ous and inexplicable sensations assailed me. He said not 

a word, and I dared neither look nor speak to him. A leaf 
from the tree beneath which I was sitting fell into the eddy- 
| ing waters. I watched it, as it was borne away by the cur- 
| rent, sometimes caught for a moment in the blades of grass 
| growing on the shore, and then again hurried off by the 
waves. I seemed to think the leaf an emblem of my life, 


| which a current too strong was hastening towards an un- 
known destiny. A superstitious fear seized me, a light 
| shudder passed through my heart, and, to rid myself of the 
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painful thought, I got up hastily and stooped to take it out of 
the water. Immediately d’Artevalle arose also, and proba- 
bly thinking I was going to gather flowers, hurried forward 
and presented me with one. It was a pale blue-bell flower. 

“ See,” said he, as he gave it me, “ how fresh and beau- 
tiful this flower is!” and he added: “ keep it as a souvenir 
of this day—and of me.” 

The last words were pronounced after a short pause, that 
rendered them still more expressive, and I received them 
as if they had been the reply to my secret thoughts, an as- 
surance to destroy the charm of the bad omen. I was re- 
stored to perfect content and hope, and know not why I 
gave d’Artevalle impressions and feelings exactly alike my 
own. Many times I fancied I heard him sigh. 

“Do you not see the sun is going down ?” said Marie. 

Monsieur d’Artevalle looked at his watch. “ Indeed, it is 
nearly seven ;” and he offered me his arm, which I accepted. 
Unfortunately we had strayed from the road, and for more 
than an hour walked through a labyrinth of paths, crossing 
each other and bringing us back to the place from which 
we set out. 

The sun had set before we found the right one, and, 
though excessively fatigued, I did not think of complaining; 
d’Artevalle was attentive to all my steps and conjectured 
I suffered. At every sign of hesitation in my walk, at every 
difficulty in the inequality of the ground, he gently pressed 
my arm and conjured me to lean more on him. Timidity 


and a sentiment of delicacy prevented me from accepting 
the offer; but I was so delighted by the many solicitudes 
and attentions, that I forgot my fatigue and often wished the 
road would never end. 

It was after night when we reached the village, where 
we found our carriage repaired and in readiness to go on; 


but the weariness and fatigue of our long walk, it was feared, 
would be too much for me, therefore, it was decided we 
should stay all night at the inn. I supped téte-d-téte with 
d’ Artevalle, in a little low room, whose open windows look- 
ed out upon large fields. The summer twilight, with its 
coolness and its perfumes, had succeeded the last rays of 
the sun; the time, the supper, the country still animated by 
active and joyful husbandmen, all united to enchant me, 
and I pictured myself at first in my own home, a pretty 
country house, married, and presiding over all its household 
affairs; then other scenes of life followed and displaced it. 
M. d’Artevalle spoke with warm eloquence of his hopes of 
advancement, and of the glory to be acquired in the open- 
ing campaign. He expected his vessel would join the fleet 
of Count d’Estaing, in her passage to the Antilles. Charmed 
at this confidence, I fancied myself the wife of a sailor, 
sharing his glory, awaiting his return, hastening to the port 
to salute the beloved vessel which brought me repose and 
happiness. 

These illusions all presented the image of the man who 
was near me; whose life already seemed linked with my 
own. I saw myself, in perspective, the happy wife of him 
who now was only my travelling companion. 

Our repast had been finished a long time, and neither of 
us thought of leaving the table, till Marie came to tell me 
the clock was striking ten. It was necessary to put an end 
to this evening, so sweet to me, and I arose to go, but re- 
marking a lively regret in d’Artevalle’s eyes, I would invo- 
luntarily have seated myself again had not my nurse showed 
some signs @fimpatience. She instantly caught up one of 
the candles on the table, and I understood by this gesture 
that I must retire. When I entered the chamber where I 
was to pass the night with her,I was at the climax of hope 
and ecstasy. I retired without saying a word. 








I was not iempted during our journey to open my heart 
to Marie Rose. Every time we were alone I was either 
mute or spoke of indifferent subjects. A silent spectator 
of a love whose symptoms had nothing equivocal to her, 
my nurse, though secretly devoured with the wish to warn 
me of the dangers into which I was hastening, dared not 
brave my bad humour to speak to me with firmness. Her 
eyes would sometimes fill with tears, and her sad and pene- 
trating look seem to say to me—* Illusion, nothing but il- 
lusion!” These fears, this mute tenderness, would have 
been able to touch my heart and cause me to reflect, had I 
not been persuaded the only cause of it all was a spirit of 
calculation and an ambition of worldly advantages. This 
idea rendered me as insensible to her sadness as I had been 
at first to her warnings, and I feigned not to see what was 
passing in her heart, and continued to yield blindly to the 
inclinations that hurried me away. 

I was, moreover, too young, too artless and too passion- 
ate to regard love in any but a romantic light. The incon- 
siderate attachment that had so soon taken possession of 
my heart, far from appearing to me as a dangerous senti- 
ment, seemed only the effect of mutual sympathy, the meet. 
ing of two souls who had been in search of each other, and 
whose destinies were to be united. What I so truly and 
deeply felt I believed fully reciprocated; and, if I studied 
d’Artevalle, it was not cunningly, to find out the good and 
evil in his character, but to discover in him new titles to my 
admiration, and to trace in his words, look and manner, the 
tokens of a love like my own. How happy I was when, 
seated opposite me, I saw him looking at me with a very 
sweet and animated air; then, towards the decline of day, 
grow pensive, and instead of answering me, he sighed. I 
read in his silence all the emotions which agitated myself. 
Who in my place could have doubted he loved me, for he 
was incessantly occupied with me, to protect me from the 
cold, from the heat, from fear; at night he watched while I 
slept; during the day he neither looked at the sky, nor at 
the country along the road; his eyes were fastened all the 
time on her who was too timid to look at him but by stealth. 

Every incident of our journey seemed to give me new 
proofs of an affection always restrained by respect, but 
more and more tender and profound. When I held out my 
hand to alight from the carriage, he retained it longer than 
was necessary, and before letting it go gently pressed it. 
If, to rest ourselves after long hours of riding, we walked . 
up some steep hill, leaving Marie behind, whose step was 
less young than ours, our conversation, which had been so 
animated in her presence, relaxed. Did we get out of 
sight, d’Artevalle seemed combating a force almost irre- 
sistible, and became more bold in his looks than in his man- 
ner. All his conduct showed him governed by the emotions 
of a soul stronger than his will. His eyes were constantly 
turned towards my face, and he kept them there in spite of 
my blushes. Once we inadvertently arrived at the edge 
of a deep fosse, filled with water. I saw it first and scream- 
ed. D’Artevalle caught me in his arms, and I felt myself 
pressed to his heart as he said—* Fear nothing.” This ur- 
expected and passionate action caused me such strange 
trouble I burst into tears. 

Three days more elapsed, during which, thrown into a 
kind of delirium, I forgot the whole world, the end of my 
journey, and my guardian, whom I had so ardently longed 
tosee. Tranquil and serene, I tasted, at times, a peaceful 
joy; at others my emotions were so lively, so abundant, 
they oppressed my heart and loaded it with a burden as 
painful as that of suffering, and then I would have given 
the world to have found any pretext to weep freely. 
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The morning of the fourth day Marie Rose, who till then 
had been in a gloomy mood, exclaimed suddenly, in a joy- 
ful tone— 

* Ah! there is L’Orient; we shall soon be there!” 

Never was there a more rude awakening from the mid- 
dle of a delightful dream. I was like one stupified at the 
exclamation, which reminded me that L’Orient was the end 
of a journey I would gladly have prolonged till my last day. 
To conceal my trouble, I leaned out of the door, and saw, 
indeed, through the mists, a gray mass, heaped up to the 
horizon ; ’twas the city of L’Orient. Sad and disheartened, 
I was silent, and feigned to regard with interest what gave 
me pain. My nurse, who leaned out at the other door, in- 
terrupted me by saying— 

“ A cloud of dust in the road; four horses—a carriage. 
Oh! I believe ’tis Monsieur Laurenty! Oh yes, ’tis he—tis 
he !” she repeated ; “ he has received my letter to tell him 
of our arrival.” 

I gave a cry, in which surprise had a larger share than 
joy, flung myself back in the carriage, thinking only to pro- 
fit by the last moments to exchange some looks, and see in 
those of d’Artevalle’s the expression of his regrets. But I 
had not this consolation ; my travelling companion, so ten- 
der, so eager, so attentive the minute before, had suddenly 
taken the grave and ceremonious appearance one sees in 
the stranger on the opposite seat of a stage-coach. No 
cloud shaded his countenance, and I even remarked he had 
found the means to brush up his hair a little and shake out 
his ruffles. I felt somewhat disappointed and held down 
my head, thinking it was very soon to occupy himself with 
indifferent things; but I had not leisure to make long reflec- 
tions on this subject. 

The carriage approached, and our horses, animated by 


the postillion, to whom Marie, forgetting herself, called out || 


to drive on, seemed to fly to meet it. 
drove up and stopped at the same time. 

“ Tis he, ’tis really he !” exclaimed my nurse. 
cognize him! Mademoiselle, here is Monsieur.” 

At these words the affection I bore my guardian gushed 
up from my heart, still disturbed with some selfish regrets. 
I opened the door, sprung into his carriage, flung myself on 
his neck, and pressed him in my arms with joy. 

D’Artevalle alighted and was received with the warmest 
thanks, and a hearty invitation to regard M. Laurenty’s 
house as his home during his stay at L’Orient. 


(Te be continued in our next.) 


The two carriages 
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LEAVES FROM OUR PORTFOLIO. 
ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 


Wuen Commodore Porter last visited this city, he spent 
much of his time at the residence of the late General Morton, 
who, as everybody knows, was a man of very agreeable wit 
and compliment. The walls of the general's library were 
graced with various productions of the pencil and graver, and 
among them full-length portraits of several distinguished naval 
officers—Decatur, Bainbridge, Perry, Morris, and others. The 
commodore expressed his admiration of the fidelity and effect 
of these ; but said they were toolarge. ‘“ Now I intend to add 
my portrait to your collection shortly ; but it shall be done in 
quite a different style.”"—* Then you do not like these ?” said 
the general.—“ Not exactly,” replied the commodore ; “ there’s 
entirely too much canvass.” —“ That's a very singular objection 
for you to make,” observed the facetious general, directing the 
attention of his guest to a small picture representing the en- 


gagement of the Essex with a frigate and a sloop of war, off 


Valparaiso, which hung in one corner of the room,.“a very 
singular objection, indeed, when we have before us an evi- 
dence that it will require double the usual quantity of canvass 
to take you.” 





There are many good stories in circulation respecting our 
| worthy fellow-citizen, Preserved Fish. This gentleman, in 
early life, was a sea-captain. One day his vessel was hailed 
by a brig, when the following dialogue took place :—“ Ship 
| a-hoy ?”—* Hallo !’—“ Who's your captain ?”’—* Preserved 
Fish.”—** Who ?””—* Preserved Fish.’”—The master of the 
| brig, thinking he was misunderstood, and wondering at the 





| stupidity of the opposite party, again applied the trumpet to 
| his mouth and bawled out— I say, mister, I don’t want to 
|| know what your cargo is ; but what’s your captain’s n-a-m-e ?” 

The late Major Fairlie was a marked, original and peculiar 
|| character. When the new constitution of this state was sub- 
| mitted to the people for adoption, they were required to de- 
| posite either the word yes or no in the ballot-boxes. ‘There 
| was no accepting the.good and rejecting the bad parts of it. 
| No alteration or amendment whatever would be permitted. It 
must either be taken as a whole, or not at all. Major F. thought 

the new document, in many respects, far preferable to the old 
one, but he did not altogether fancy it as it stood. On being 
| asked his opinion, he said—“ That instrument is like a good 
| oyster, but it’s plaguy hard to be compelled to swallow the 
| shells along with it.” 

The pious Mr. , who, by the way, is suspected of be- 
| ing no better than he should be, notwithstanding all his pro- 
| fessions, a short time since rebuked a well-known merchant of 
| this city for using profane language. ‘“ Your discourse is un- 
| gentlemanly and impious,” said Mr. “You should 
| break yourself of such an abominable practice.”—“I know 
|| it,” returned the dealer in cotton-bales and profanity ; “ but 
|| most men fall into some errour or other unknown to them- 
| selves, yet they are entirely innocent of all intention to do 
] wrong, notwithstanding their little inaccuracies — now I swear 
| a great deal, and you pray a great deal, yet neither of us, I'm 
| confident, mean anything by it.” 
| When Mr. Lee was mayor of this city he happened to be in 
| conversation with a friend as the omnibus called “ the Gideon 
! Lee” rolled past. “I was aware,” observed his companion, 
“that you were destined to play many conspicuous parts in 
| the great drama of human life; but I never expected to see 
| Gideon Lee on the public stage!” 

No man in this community had a larger circle of acquaint- 
/ance than the late Doctor Hosack. He stood in Wall-street 
| half an hour one morning, talking with a friend, and the citi- 
| zens generally spoke to him as they passed. It is incredible the 
; number of nods and how-d’ye-do’s and how-are-ye’s the wor- 
| thy physician received in the short space above mentioned. 
These, however, were so numerous as to induce his friend to 

remark—* Why, doctor, you appear to be pretty well known 
| in New-York ?”’—* Yes,” replied the M. D., with a little par- 
|donable self-conceit, “I think, if I were to commit murder, 
| they would find me out.”—*“ Why, yes,” returned the other, 
| * except you did it in the way of your profession.” The doc- 
| tor, it is said, did not relish the joke. 
| Doctors are fond of ridiculing each other, and their contro- 
| versies are at times quite amusing. It is well known that 
|the practitioners of the old school have a mortal antipathy 
| to the disciples of the new. Among your regular Galens, ho- 

meeopathia is exceedingly unpopular—they scout it on all occa- 
|sions. A lady called on Dr. Francis, an eminent practitioner, 
and an adherent to the Sangrado system, with an imaginary 
| complaint of the heart, and was recommended by him in de- 
|rision to try Dr. Hahnemann’s method. “ What is that?” 
| eshied the invalid. “Why, madam,” said he, “ it is a sove- 
|reign remedy for every complaint under the sun. In your 
case, I would advise you to dissolve one grain of muriate of 
| soda (common salt) in a hogshead of rain-water, and take a tea- 
spoonful every six months.” The lady followed the advice 
thus given, and, strange to say, after two doses, was entirely 
cured of her complaint, and recommended it, to others as a 
specific in all similar cases! Such is the power of the 
| imagination. 

During the “panic” in the money-market, some few years 

ago, a meeting of merchants was held in the Exchange, todevise 
ways and means to extricate themselves from their pecuniary 
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difficulties. The great hall + was | eowdel, addresses” were | ing to~calens & is it tr —“ Why, si sir,’ rr Kemble, intending to 
made, resolutions passed, committees appointed, and every- || | hit poor Knowles in a sensitive part, “I think if Master Wal- 
thing done that is usual and necessary. After all this, one of || ter were in any other hands than your own, the play would go 
the company moved that the meeting stand adjourned until | off better !”—Knowles looked confused, and was evidently 
some future day, when up jumped a little jobber, in a great | hurt at the remark ; but he immediately rallied his spirits anJ 
state of excitement, and requested the merchants to linger a | asked Kemble what fault he had to find with his performance. 
moment, as he had something of the greatest importance to || —‘ Why, sir,” said Kemble, “ you are imperfect in the words ; 
communicate. The jobber was known to be a very diffident |/ and, from this circumstance, it appears that you do not give 
person ; and, as he had never ventured on the responsibilities || the true meaning of the author.”—This retort, strange to say, 
of a speech on any former public occasion, all were anxious to || restored good feeling between the parties ; mutual concessions 
hear what he had to say.—* Gentlemen,” said he, with evi- | were exchanged, and the next day all London was loud in 
dent emotion, and in the most emphatic, feeling and eloquent || praise of the Hunchback ! 
manner, “ what’s the use of talking of some future day? We ! The late Charles Gilfert, the quondam manager of the Bow- 
want relief, I tell you !—immediate relief!” and down he sat/ ery theatre, was a peculiar fellow, and one of the most fasci- 
amidst a universal roar of laughter.—The next day he failed ! ! | | nating men of his day. At Albany he met with a Mr. Lemair, 
Some years ago a cluster of portraits, purporting to be like- || # Frenchman, of whom he borrowed money until he nearly 
nesses of our native poets, was published in a popular peri- || Tuined him. Lemair was one day in a towering rage at the 
odical of this city. They bore little or no resemblance to the || Cause of his misfortunes, and used to tell the following charac- 
originals. Percival squinted to the four quarters of creation, | teristic story of his friend :—‘t Monsieur Charles Gilfert, he 
and Halleck looked like the little man on the back of Black- | come to Albany. He have ruin me in my business—smes af- 
wood's Magazn» Shortly after this print appeared, the | Jaires. He borrow de argent from me to large amount. He 
author of “ tcl who was a great lion at the time, attended | g0 to New-York, and promise to send him, right avay, ver 
an evening party, where he accidentally overheard the most | quick. But, voyez-vows, when I write him, he return me von 
beautiful woman in the room make the following remark to || “P0"Se tnconvenante, von impudent answer, and say I may go 
her companion :—*Good gracious, Emily—is that Mr. Hal-|| ‘© de devil for look for him. I leave Albany instantly, deter- 
leck? Well, Iam delighted to find that he is not quite so ugly || Mined to have the grand personal satisfaction for the affront 
as his picture !”—Halleck told this story the other day to Long- | he put upon me. I walk straight avay from de bateau 4 vapeur, 
fellow, who has recently been caricatured in the same way | de steamboat. I go to my boarding-house. I procure von large 
in one of the magazines, and added— It is worth a bad por-| stick, and rush out of de pension to meet him. By-and-by, 
trait, any day, to receive such a compliment from a pretty bientét, I see him von large vay off, very remotely. I imme- 
woman.” Longfellow, it is said, “ refused to be comforted.” | diately button up my coat vith strong determination, and hold 
During the last rehearsal of the play of the Hunchback, Mr. | my stick fierce in my hand, ” break his neck several ume. 
Knowles, who personally superintended the stage-directions, | — he aegis indignation rise. He put out his hand. 
was frequently annoyed by the remarks of the actors. Some | I reject him. He smile, and led ' over his apoctacios hea 
of them very much doubted the success of the piece. Charles |, I say, you von scoundrel, coquin infame. He smile de more, 
Kemble thought the part of Sir Thomas Clifford unworthy of || and make un grand effort, a great trial, to pacify my grande in- 





| 


his talents ; he consented, however, to perform it, for his daugh- | oe ond —. ae gre . Sensew swenty o- — 
ter’s sake. This nettled Knowles, who would not listen to a| rom me once more, by gar: A ver pleasant man vas Monsieur 


single suggestion. “Give me another entrance and exit || Ciestes ey _— nics man t borrow Pargent, ma jar 
speech,” said Kemble—*I can add nothing more,” replied || Gilfert, like Sheridan, was in the habit of borrowing money 
Knowles.—* You can’t ?” exclaimed the actor.—* No !” rejoin- ou everybody, very litle ager rpc acta paid back ; but 
ed the dramatist.—“ Give me a few words here,” said the first. | he always intended to ego a it of the time he promived. He 
—* Not a line,” said Knowles, “ except it be one to hang your- was 4 visionary man, and did not make the best calculations in 
self with.’’—Here the parties turned from each other, and the tayo ot _ = of his pasties friend in the yey we 
business of the stage went on for a few moments longer, when | — ran the following conversation took place: “ Ab,” said 
it was again interrupted by Kemble : “ Beg your pardon, Mr. | 1] Saran, * Tee ane he vane rma S-euated te ote i one come eg 
Knowles ; but this part absolutely requires an addition : a| || Sundred dollars.” 1 would, in a moment,” replied Gis Riana, 
a re ‘. ; 
slight alteration would render the play far more effective. You ri sows aie ae. oe peed hay a : on t know 
must make another speech for Sir Thomas.”—Knowles colour- > < - gett raf we a eee hm — - have 
ed, and, turning abruptly to “ the patrician of the stage,’’ gave hi eal es age! rgd said pom whe ne pigeeign 
vent to his feelings in these terms: “ Mr. Kemble, brains are pocket-boo ae enlarge wn _ much i 
not shingles, sir; and—"—" And what, sir?” said Kemble. | short ?”—“ About two hundred dollars,” said his friend. To 
—* And if they were,” rejoined the author, “ I am no carpen- his utter surprise, Gilfert handed him the money.—* There,” 
ter !’°—Kemble smiled at the oddity of the expression, and said he, ve go end pay your note. I tet oe be pootested, = 
Knowles left the theatre ina huff. At night the bickerings of they can’t both be taken ve I f yaar note laid over, it might 
the morning were forgotten—the house was crowded with the hurt your credit, but with me it don’t matter, as Iam used to 
beauty, fashion and taste of the English metropolis—the play | a —_ of ae ~ ac a @e ce bill. C 
was applauded and cheered throughout—and the curtain fell d pence a = s ct , any Bye me m Ae * ’ = 
amid the most animated applause ever heard within the walls ya “en a 1 ™ h ae outed: oe won a! baa - 
of atheatre. First the author (who, in consequence of the in- NOt 6 SERN MRED PES AO GE ee 
disposition of one of the actors, performed the Hunchback) he sat, and challenged Conrad to fight, declaring that if he re- 
was called for end made his eon = he ene senetenh elt tent fused, he would horsewhip him in the public streets the next 
and hearty cheers—then the fair ddutante, Miss Fanny Kem- day. Conant soummed ad annie? at be wand net Sys ~ 
ble, who had made a deep impression in the character of Julia : til his bill was paid, a om sngny-ehapane agar 
the pit arose and testified their approbation, and the waving of one chess eo tecanvenenny Same oe ——- ve act 
handkerchiefs was universal throughout the boxes—and next pet WN “FPR -mpren yon ss aanene oo - “ — 
came Mr. Charles Kemble, who announced the play for repe ceived a letter from him, couched in something like the follow- 
. , ad its " 
tition, amid most deafening acclamations ; and the parties re-| ang senipes , 
tired, coveréd@jwith laurels— Well,” said Knowles, when || “My pear conrap—I was wrong ; but you had no right to 
they were out of public view, “ what alteration can you sug-| insult me. Yet I ought to have paid you the money before. I 
gest now, Mr. Kemble ?”—* Nothing in the tert,” said Kem-| enclose it to you now, principal and interest. Come and dine 
ble ; “but I think the cast of the piece might be improved.” || With me. Tout 4 vous. GuyEat.” 
—* Ah, there,” said Knowles, “I allow you to be a better | What a pity it is that some one would not give us the 


judge than myself; any suggestion of yours is worth attend- || memoirs of this extraordinary man. G.P.M. 
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SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 


WE commence our selections for the present number of | 
the New Mirror with the following beautiful and touching 
story : 

Perfectly overcome by the heat of an Italian evening at 
Venice, I quitted the bustling gaiety of St. Mark’s Place for 
the quiet of a gondola, and directing the man to shape his 
course for the island of Lido, (a narrow strip of land dividing | 
the “lagunes,” or shallows beyond the city, from the open | 
sea.) I seated myself on the prow of the vessel, with a firm 





his conscience seemed to tell him he was no companion for a 
delicate woman, he tried to persuade himself that his constitu- 
tion had at last mastered his imagination, and that he was as 
fit for society as his less excitable fellow-men. And he thought 
there was much excuse for him, for who could withstand the 
quiet, yet intense affection of the Englishwoman ? Who could 
resist the temptation of listening to her sweet musical voice, of 
watching her sad, soft blue eyes, or of hearing her fascinating 
conversation? She was so devoted, so gentle, so enthusiastic, 
on his favourite subject, so — of his peevishness and 
melancholy, so considerate of his enjoyments, so comforting 
in his afflictions, he must surely have been without heart or 
feeling to have been coldly calculating on possibilities at such 
a time. He schooled himself to think that it was his solitary 





determination to make the most of the flimsy wafts of air that || life that had so affected his faculties, and that a companion— 
every now and then ruffled the surface of the still, dark ;| and snch a companion as his betrothed—would drive out all 
waters. || remains of his disorder, even supposing it to be still existing. 


Nothing intercepted my view of the distant city, whose || In short, the eloquent pleading of the heart prevailed over the 
mighty buildings glowed beneath the long, red rays of the || still small whisper of conscience ; the wedding-day was fixed, 


setting sun, save occasionally, when a market-boat on its re- || 


turn floated lazily past us, or the hull of some tall merchant- | 
man shut out for an instant the dome of a magnificent church, | 
or the deep red brickwork of the Ducal Palace. Inexpressibly | 
beautiful was the glimmering of the far-off lights in the houses, | 
as, one after another, they seemed to start out of the bosom of | 


and it was remarked with surprise that the nearer it approach- 
ed the more melancholy did Volpurno become. However, 
the ceremony was performed with great splendour, and the 
bridal party set out to spend the day on the mainland, where 
the friends of the bride were to say farewell before she pro- 
ceeded with her husband on the wedding tour. They were 


the deep; and at that quiet hour the repose—the peculiar re- || chatting merrily in the little hotel at Mestri, on the mainland, 
pose of V nice—seemed mellowed into perfect harmony with || when they were horrified by Le yes | hearing sounds of 
the delicious languor of the atmosphere. The sounds of laugh- || frantic laughter, followed by wild shrieks of agcny, and the 
ter, or snatches of rude songs that now and then came over || student rushed into the room, his frame convulsed with horror, 
the waves, instead of interrupting, invested with fresh charms | with a drawn sword in his hand, as if pursuing something 
the luxurious silence of the moment. We touched the narrow || few yards befure him, witli an expression of mingled fury 
strip of sand that forms the beach of the little island, and step- || and despair. Before the horrified guests could interfere, he had 
ing ashore, I enjoyed the only particle of greensward in all || jumped irom the window, and, with the same shrieks of laugh- 
Venice. || ter, sped across the country in pursuit of his phantom enemy. 
I walked backwards and forwards for some time, thinking || Assistance was at hand; he was instantly followed; but 
of England and English friends (for at such hours the mm || with supernatural strength he held on his wild course for hours. 
wanders to distant scenes and old customs) without interrup- || He was occcasionally seen, as he paused for an instant to 





tion, until a slight rustling among the bushes of the island re- || strike furiously in the air, and his cries of anguish were some- 

minded me that I was not the only tenant of the garden of the || times borne by the wind to the ears of his 

Lido, and looking through the fast-gathering darkness, I dis- 1 never gained on him, and unless he neare 

ppa- || stopp 
| ble. 


| page but they 
a village and was 
covered an aged female pacing the smooth walk near, a ed by the inhabitants, his capture seemed impractica- 
rently lost in contemplation. At last, as night grew on, he sunk exhausted at a lone 
» My curiosity was rather excited by the presence of a lone || hovel by the wayside, and the bride and her party came up 
old woman in such an unfrequented place; but the haze of || with the maniac bridegroom. But the stern fit was past and 
the evening prevented my observing her with any degree of || gone, and he was lifted insensible upon a coarse pallet in the 
accuracy, and as I feared to disturb her by advancing too || hut. The Englishwoman sat by his side, and bathed _ his tem- 
near, I could only guess at her features. At last the dwarf || ples, and watched his deep, long slumber, from the rise of the 
trees in the island “ began to glitter with the climbing moon,” | moon to the bright advent of day. And thus passed the bridal 
and I saw that she was weeping bitterly. Her thick, gray || night of the heiress and the beauty. 

tresses were braided over a face that had evidently once || ‘Towards the going down of the sun, Volpurno became con- 


been beautiful, and there was a dignity and propriety in her | 
demeanour, and a native nobleness of expression in her coun- 
tenance, which told me that I looked on no common person. 
She continued her solitary walk for some time, occasionally 
pausing to look up to the stars that now gemmed the clear- 
glowing firmament, or to pluck a few dead leaves from a little 
rosebush that grew in an obscure corner of the garden, until a | 
thought seemed suddenly to strike her, and hastening to the | 
shore, she stepped into a smal] gondola that was in waiting, | 
and rapidly disappeared. 
On my return to Venice, I mentioned the circumstance to 
my “ cicerone,” or guide, a remarkably intelligent fellow ; and, | 
much to my astonishment, he solved the mystery of the lone- | 


scious, and though the delirium had left him, the agony of his 
situation allowed no repose to his jarred, disordered nerves. 
His remorse was terrible to behold; over and over again did 
he heap curses on his selfishness in drawing an innocent, 
trusting woman into such a labyrinth of suffering. All her 
repeated assurances of her forgiveness, of her happiness at his 
recovery, of her hopes for the future, failed to quiet him ; and 
so, between soothing his anguish and administering his reme- 
dies, three days passed, a on the third a material change 
took place. The dim eye of the student brightened, and his 
wan cheek flushed with the hue of health. He commanded 
all to leave the room but his bride, and to her he made full 
confession of his terrible infirmity, of its seizing him with ten- 





ly lady to me immediately. As her history is one of great de- || fold violence at the inn at Mestri, and of the frightful fore- 
votion and misfortune, it may perhaps merit repetition. bodings he had felt as their wedding-day approached. And 
It appeared, then, from the statement of the “cicerone,” that || then he grew calmer, and the smile again came forth upon 
the elderly lady was an English woman, who had once || his lip, and the melody returned to his voice, and at his fa- 
been the “beauty” of the gay circles of Venice. She had || vourite hour of midnight—in a peaceful quietude that had 
there met a student in astronomy ; and whether it was his | been unknown to him in his life—Volpurno died. 
lonely, mystic life, the charm of his conversation and person, || The corpse was carried to Venice, and interred by the Eng- 
or his scientific attainments, that won her, I know not, but he || lishwoman by her former trysting-place on the Lido. People 
gained her affections, and it is still remembered by those ac- || wondered at her calmness under such an affliction, for she 
quainted with her at the time, that her attacliment to him was || lived on, but little changed—save that she was paler and thin- 


so intensely passive in its devotion as to seem almost unearth- | 
ly; and that very Lido, now the scene of her affliction, was | 
once the favourite spot for their early love-greetings. 

He was a strange, wild creature, that student; his family 
were natives of a distant land, and he had travelled to Italy to 
devote himself, body and mind, to his favourite pursuit. From 
the after testimony of one of his friends, it appeared that, in 
childhood. he had been attacked with temporary derangement, 
and his extraordinary application to the mysterious, exciting 
study of astronomy had increased this infirmity in a most ex- 
traordinary and terrible manner. At times, he was haunted 
by a vision of a woman of disgusting ugliness, who seemed to 
pursue and torment him wherever he went. In a few hours, 
delirium, and sometimes raging madness, would ensue from 
this hallucination ; and though he regularly recovered free from 
the terrible creation of his mind, it was with a constitution 
more and more decayed by each successive ravage of his 
disorder. As he advanced, however, to manhood, these violent 
and destructive attacks became less and less frequent; and at 
the time that he met with the beautiful English lady, though 





ner—{from the quiet creature that had won the fatal affection 
of Volpurno. 

By degrees her more immediate friends died or were called 
into other countries, and she was left alone in Venice ; and then 
her solitary pilgrimages to the Lido became more and more fre- 
_—. As years grew on, and the finger of time imprinted the 
rst furrows on the fair, delicate cheek, and planted the gra 
among the rich beauties of her hair, these visits increased. 
While, from day to day, the powers of her body became older, 
the faculties of her heart grew greener and younger. Years 
dulled not the pristine delicacy of her feelings, and age 
seemed in her to nourish instead of impairing the silent growth 
of memory .******** 

A few months afterwards, I again visited the Lido at the 
same hour, but the Englishwoman did not appear. I walked 
towards the rose-bush which J conjectured grew over the grave 
of Volpurno; its withered leaves were untrimmed, and the 
earth around it was newly heaped up. I asked no more ques- 
tions; the freshness of the mould and the neglect of the rose- 
' tree were eloquent informers. 
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The following poem—the BUTTERFLY TO ITS CAPTOR—will 
find many admirers among our lady readers: 


Stay, thoughtless spoiler, stay—a moment ponder, 
re thou hast crush’d me in thy murd’rous hand ; 
Oh! let me live awhile, to hover yonder, 
Where the bright flowers their honey-cups expand. 


Summer her richest treasures now is throwing 
From morn to eve abroad in earth and sky— 
Fain would I taste of some, for scarcely knowing 

What ’tis to live, oh! it is hard to die! 


The life I ask, it is my all of being— 
No brighter hope have I beyond the grave ; ; 
Methinks thou canst not gaze unmoved, while seeing 
My agonies—oh! grant the boon I crave. 


Thine every touch—e’en where thou deem’st it lightest 
Brushes a thousand feathers from my ony 3 

Seem they but dust ?—those feathers were the brightest 
In hues that from the empyrean spring. 


Look on my slender form, so richly vested 
In azure plush wove by no mortal loom ; 
Look on my jewell'’d head, so proudly crested, 
And canst thou still award a hopeless doom ? 


Has Mercy touch’d thine heart, and art thou thinking 
That He who made thy nobler form made me? 

Crush not His work—reluctant art thou shrinking 
From meditated harm ?—then I am free. 


A child of summer—brief is my span when longest ; 
Nor I repine—it is His righteous will 

Who made the weakest as He made the strongest, 
Each has a fitting station here to fill. 


Oh hear my solemn warning—art thou deeming 
Far off the hour when thou, like me, shalt die? 

Thine end may come ere mine !—and, strange in seeming, 
Life may be left to the frail butterfly. 


Such as thou art, I was—an earth-born creature ; 
I died, and lay within a shroud and tomb ; 
I = to life—oh ! how unlike in feature 
he , beh I left, this beauty to assume ! 
All radiant though I rose—from death awaking, 
Yet once again I die—to live no more :— 


As then I waked shalt thou, the grave forsaking, 
In form far other than thou wast before. 


Then thou diest not again !—but all immortal 
If thou hast rested in a Christian’s trust, 

In heavenly splendour from the tomb’s dark portal 
Shalt soar, an angel, from thy bed of dust! 


Here is a page from the life of an author, on his first ap- 
pearance in print: 
I shall not inflict upon my readers a whole, true, and partic- 


_ ular account of my birth, education, parentage, and other little 
incidental matters, but will, with their leave, merely relate 


what were my feelings when first I launched my light and |) 


fragile bark upon the sea of literature—that sea which, to some, 
is stormy and full of sunken rocks, on which ofttimes their bark 
strikes and perishes ; and tu others smooth and pleasant, wear- 
ing nought but smiles. Ihad for some time been a regular 
subscriber to the A****, a small, cheap, unpretending publica- 
tion, but in whose es I'll be bound to say more common 
sense, and a greater fund of anecdote, with se of pleasin 
tales, could be found, than in many of the two-shilling-and- 
sixpenny magazines of the present day. I had been, as I said 
before, for some time a subscriber to this little paper, and at 
length, seeing so many original articles event weekly, the 
uestion, naturally enough, I think, arose in my mind, “ Could 
not compose a tale as well as these, whose names I see in- 
serted here?’ “Well,” was my answer to my own thought, 
“Tl try, I can but fail.”” Acting upon this, I provided myself 
with what, I believe, I’ve heard some author somewhere call 
“the marvel-working fluid,” vulgo ink, with its necessary ac- | 
companiments, pens and paper ; and when night had shrouded | 
all beneath her resistless veil, I withdrew to the room which is 
called, by common consent, mine. I sat me down, trimmed my 
lamp, and then and there I wrote a tale, carefully corrected it, | 
and witha P t 


scene of al 

post. Now, myigentle reader 
authors, all that cast their eyes upon a book, whether they are 
simple, or what not, no matier, gentle they are always denom- 
inated, so I am sure [ shall nap tes an exception to the general 
rule) must know that the weekly unstamped papers, published 
in London on Saturday (I suppose) always reached our town 
on the following Monday morning. Now the day on which I 





| 


rayer for its safe delivery, acceptation, and, last || much anxiety—to sum u 
insertion, I, the next morning, placed it in the || do you think ?—I fancy 





| had posted my sketch was Saturday, so that on the next Monday 


| common reason would not let me expect to receive an answer, 
but the one after that was the day I had fixed upon to be big 
with the fate of myself. Time soon flew along ; the first Mon- 
day was passed, and the Sunday that preceded the second 
found me in a state of the most intolerable anxiety. I was 
| pale, agitated, and feverish; the persons about the house no- 
| ticed it, and kindly inquired if I was unwell; to this, and all 
other inquiries relative to my health, I returned nought but 
evasive answers. Night came, to bed I went; but, alas, Mor- 
pheus held no dominion over me. Sleep, balmy sleep, “ na- 
| ture’s sweet restorer” (as, I believe, Dr. Team hath it) bowed 
| not my eyelids firmly down ; oncel dropped into a slight, rest- 
less slumber, but it was only to dream my offering was declined. 
| At length Aurora, with her rosy fingers, ope’d the gates of 
| morn—in plain words, morning broke ; from my restless couch 
I flew, dressed, ran down stairs into the breakfast parlour, 
gulped down (I cannot say drank) a = of that beverage 
| which cheers, not inebriates. Eat, I could not ; nothing, I can 
{vouch on an author’s honour, was ever further from my 
| thoughts. I washed, donned my chapeau, and then heigh-ho! 
| off I went to town, (by-the-by, we then lived a little way in 
| the country,) on the way met a very old and much respected 
| acquaintance, whom, when I used to meet, I generally stopped 
and had a long chat with him, but now the case was most ma- 
terially altered. “ How do,” I shouted, as I rushed past ; “ Mid- 
| dling now,” was all I heard him say; but when about a hun- 
| dred yards past, without diminishing my speed, I ventured to 
|look over my shoulder, there was he, poor fellow, standing, 
| looking the very picture of astonishment at my very cma 
| not to say rude, behaviour. For a moment my conscience 
| pricked me, but the thought about my story entered my mind, 
| and on I rushed at a greater speed than that Dutch fellow who 
| had the cork leg (I forget his name) might have been supposed to 
| have went, when, in modern phraseology, he had got the 
|“steam up.” By this time | had entered the right ancient 
| town of Bristol—the sun shone brightly, and as the old houses 
|on either side caught hold of its ae rays—new life, if 
I may so use the expression, seemed to be introduced into 
them; and the hideous carved faces that were on them seemed 
to hold up their heads and look as frightful as they did when 
| first erected three, four, or perchance five hundred years ago. 
|T entered the old market, skirted the castle ditch up Castle- 
| street into the Green—rather a remarkable name for a place, 
| where now at least not a blade of grass, or aught appertaining 
| to verdure, is to be seen ; indeed, from one end of the “green 
to the other stones are laid down—and at last stood within the 
black frowning walls of Newgate—where the unfortunate poet 
| Savage died. At last I arrived before - bookseller’s shop. 
| Upon a board outside was placed the weekly publications fresh 
| from the great metropolis. Idid not let my eyes gaze upon them 
| 80 long as to discern whether the A**** was amongthem, but, 
| with palpitating heart, rushed into the - 

“ Let me have the A****,” I cried, while a suffocating sen- 
sation arose in my throat. The man behind the counter, 

| with a few prefatory hems, drew up his neckcloth, and ex- 

| claimed— 

| “Sorry to disappoint you, Mr. R., but by an unforeseen ac- 
| cident the paper you inquire for will not be down till next 
| Friday.” 

“ When ?” I thundered. 

“When? why I told you, sir, next Friday.” 

“The devil!” Ishouted, as I rushed from the sho y 

| brain on fire, and every drop of blood in my veins hissin 

hot—here, after all my agitation, I was calmly told to wait til 

next Friday. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday—three days— 
clear ones—must elapse ere I could receive an answer. “Oh, 
ye gods!” I exclaimed, mentally, “who watch over young 
Zacees’e fates, when the answer arrives, let it, in pity’s sake, 
be favourable, and according to my wishes.” 

The three days rolled along heavy enough, gentle reader, 
you may suppose, and at length Friday came, attended, per- 
chance, with more anxiety than before. To the book-shop I 
flew. I did not meet my friend this time, accurding to m 

| desire ; the A**** was handed to me; I paid for it; and wit 
the paper in my hand ran from the shop to the nearest lane. 
| (My object in doing this was, if my tale was declined, the 
passers-by should not observe the agitation which I felt sure 
would be naturally depicted on my countenance.) I leaned my 
back against the wall, and then, for the first time, looked at 
the objectof all my hopes and fears. A dizziness seized me, 
something fluated before my eyes, and had I not been against 
the wall, I feel confident I should have fallen to the ground. 
The tale—that tale which had cost me so much trouble, so 
, all, my tale was—what, gentle reader, 
see the look of anxiety on your face, 





| 


| 


' 


(for, by the established rule of | so I now tell you—my tale was inserted, and on referring to 


| the answers to correspondents, I found that, ladies and gentle- 
| men, your very humble servant was respectfully requested to 
| continue his contributions. Oh,—but ’tis useless, | feel m 

| pen incapable of the task. I mean, that it would signally fail 
In attempting to describe the different emotions that filled my 
mind the day I made my first appearance in print. 
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The following is the story of an elopement in high life, 
which occurred a few years since : 


Noisy, busy, life-throbbing London, when hast thou a period 
of repose ?—T'wo hours r midnight is perhaps the most 
quiet hour. The streets are then nearly empty, the long rows 
of gas lights wear an appearance of superfluity ; the shops are 
closed, but there is an expression of use, of life, about them 
for all that. Then look on the pavement—there you trace the 
impress of a multitude of footsteps. Where are they who 
madethem now? All is re —deep, breathless, solemn and 
unbroken, save when the church clock records dead time, and 
sends a heavy, leaden echo through the street-mapped city. 

At such a period, you might have seen a carriage drawn 
slowly and cautiously up to the corner of one of the streets 
leading to St. James’s square. There was an air of mystery 
in the movements of the postillion, who rode the leaders of the 
four-horse vehicle. He looked around, and then, apparently 
from some sign, fixed his eyes at the window of a mansion a 
very little distance from his halting place. A female form, 
cloaked and veiled, threw open the casement, at the same 
moment bidding the postillion to advance. He did so; and 
when the carriage stood immediately at the door, beneath the 
lighted window, a tall and handsome man of military appear- 
ance jumped out of the vehicle and in less than a minute en- 
tered the house. The scenes of these movements, it is neces- 
sary to state, was the mansion of a nobleman, known at that || 
period as the White Earl, an epithet which at present we || 
need not pause to explain. The Earl’s only daughter had | 
formed an unhappy attachment fora German Baron, whose for- || 
tune and position were considered utterly unworthy of the || 
White Earl’s daughter. Nothing, however, could persuade || 
the enamoured Laura to renounce her love for the handsome || 
blue-eyed German. Dowagers were requested to persuade, | 
old men begged tocry “shame,” and young men (the favour- || 
ed few) prayed to flirt the love of Laura from her heart, and 
thus gradually triumph over what the Earl called a disgraceful 
connexion. ch and all were equally ineffectual in result; 
Laura still loved; it was the first wild dream of her life, and 
the few obstacles she met with were like the hill and rock of | 
the pilgrim’s pathway, which, while they tend to check the on- | 
ward p , reward with a picturesque charm. 

The Earl, seeing the utter uselessness of his endeavours to | 
quell the passion of his child, only sought by some means to | 
rid himself of the hated Baron. He watched carefully and | 
jae ntly, until he became acquainted with an intention the | 

overs had of finishing their persecuted career by eloping. 

The evening’s movements already described was the result, | 
and the White Earl was a spectator of the whole affair ; but | 
not wishing entirely to stop the intended elopement until he | 
eould fairly impeach the German, quietly permitted things to| 
take their course, and allowed himself to be the quiet specta- | 
tor of the passing scene, the progress of which we must now | 
return to record. 

Shortly after the Baron had entered the Earl’s mansion, | 
two cloaked figures passed rapidly down the steps of the prin- | 
cipal entrance and hastily jumped into the carriage, closed || 
the door, and requested the postillion to “drive hard.” T' 
White Earl had been an anxious spectator of this move-| 
ment, and gliding softly from a private door, mounted the) 
rumble of the Teg and immediately found himself whirled | 
through the quiet streets of the sleeping city, until he was | 
on the road to Dover. On they rattled, till the gray, early | 
morning began to dawn ; the Earl felt cold, although he en-| 
deavoured to keep himself warm with the idea that he had 
completely outwitted the lover. “It is time,” said he, mu- 
sing, “to reap the reward of my trouble. I can now command 
this beggarly German to leave the country. I'll stop the car- 
riage at once—yes, I will—I will;’’ and ere he had time to 

use on the determination, the carriage was stopped. Down 
jumped the Earl, and hastily opened the door. hat did he 
see? Whodidhesee? Could itbe? Yes: it was the Earl's 
own valet, and Lady Laura’s maid! The affrighted servants 
descended from the carriage, and in an agony which was so 
exquisitely comic that the disappointed Earl could not refrain 
from smiling, fell on their knees and begged forgiveness. 

“ And pray what is the meaning of all this?’ shouted the 
White Earl. “Where is my Lady Laura? Speak, I say—ex- 
plain immediately.” 

The terrified woman responded—* My Lord, your lord- 
ship, I hope, will not transport us ; we have done a very wick- 
ed, horrid deed. My lady and the German Baron are cheated, 
horribly deceived. Me and your lordship’s valet, who have had 
a long, long attachment, got into the carriage intended for—” 

“ Hold your vile prate,” said the Earl, half angry and half 
laughing ; “I see it all.” 

It is only necessary to record that the loving maid and valet 
were unconsciously the cause of an irremediable disappoint- 
ment for the Earl, and infinite happiness for the Lad onal 
and the German Baron, who quietly made a bride o Laura, | 
and lived in his native land, not less happy, although secluded || 
from a fashionable world. 

The Earl was never reconciled, but he was forcibly alive '! 


| 











to the advice of Addison: “ It is necessary to treat a woman as 
a member of the body politic, since great numbers of them 
have eloped from their allegiance.” 


Here is a pleasant prospect for a nice young lady : 


An old lady, if genuine, in the common acceptation of the 
term, moves on earth like a ghost that haunts the scene of de- 
parted happiness. In person she is precise, even to affectation ; 
and though she is often known to frown, none but her tea- 
| table acquaintances have ever observed her to go beyond a 
| smile. Her ideas on the important topic of dress are hypercriti- 
| cally chaste. She inveighs strongly against the short petticoats 
| that were worn some time since, thinks the prevailing fashion 
|| an improvement, and as strongly recommends flounces and fur- 
h belows. When the huge long bonnets were in vogue, she com- 
|| pared the wearer to an astronomer looking through a telescope ; 
| and now the fashion has changed to half-bonnets, clipped to imi- 
| tate the quilted scullcaps of Bavarian broom-girls, and known 
;} among milliners by the name of “ kiss-me-quick,” she won- 
| ders who could have had the effrontery to introduce such a 
| barefaced fashion, hinting, at the same time, that, thank heaven ! 
there were no such doings in her days. High dresses she 
| thinks unbecoming, but says that it seems to be all “ neck or 
| nothing” with modern ladies, inasmuch as they display too 
| liberal an allowance of neck, and too parsimonious an exhi- 
| bition of common sense. To waltzing she has a decided objec- 








tion, and is of opinion that an act of parliament should restrain 
a gentleman from squeezing a lady by the waist. « 


Books and flowers—a pretty conceit, prettily managed : 


Come, let us make a sunny realm around thee, 
Of thought and beauty. Here are books and flowers, 
With apeile to loose the fetter which hath bound thee, 
The ravelled coil of this world’s feverish hours. 


The soul of song is in these deathless pages, 
Even as the odour in the flower enshrined ; 

Here the crowned spirits of departed ages, 
Have left the silent melodies of mind. 


Their thoughts, that strove with time and change and anguish, 
For some high place where Faith her wings might rest, 

Are burning here ;—a flame that may not Sagubhs, 
Still pointing upward to that bright hill’s crest ! 


Their grief, the veiled infinity exploring 

For treasures lost, is here: their boundless love, 
Its mighty streams of gentleness outpouring 

On all things round, and clasping all above. 


And the bright beings, their own hearts’ creations, 
Bright, yet all human, here are breathing still ; 
Conflicts and agonies, and exultations, 
Are here, and victories of prevailing will ! 


Listen, oh, listen! Let their high words cheer thee! 
eir swan-like music, ringing through all woes ! 
Let my voice bring their holy influence near thee, 
The Elysian air of their divine repose ! 


Oh, wouldst thou turn to earth! Notearth, all furrowed 
By the old traces of man’s toil and care, 

But the green youthful world, that never sorrowed, 
The world of leaves, and dews, and summer air. 


Look on these flowers! As o’er an altar shedding 
O’er Milton’s page, soft light from coloured urns ! 
They are the links, man’s heart to nature wedding, 
hen to her breast the prodigal returns. 


They are from lone wild places, forest dingles, 
Fresh banks of many a low-voiced hidden stream, 
Where the sweet star of eve looks down, and mingles 
Faint lustre with the water-lily’s gleam. 


They are from where the soft winds play in gladness, 
Covering the turf with pearly blossom-showers ; 

Too richly dowered, my friend, are we for sadness, 
Look on an empire—mind and nature—ours ! 


Put this drop of wisdom in your cup, dear reader : 


It is well to measure life by life’s cmpigrenesst. By such 
admeasurement many minors have earned the meed the cen- 
tenarian has missed. Few of the great works of genius have 
grown amid luxuries and abundant leisure. They have, in 
general, been the product of laborious effort in the intervals 
of less congenial toils, during the pauses of dull drudgery, en- 
joined by necessity, and exacted by avarice. They have been 
elaborated amid neglect, anxiety, and privation. They that 
have spread light through the world had often scarcely oi 

the lamp by which they worked; they that have ie 
perishable records of their mind, had often little to support 
the body, and gave forth the incense in which knowledge is 
embalmed “ in self-consuming flames.”’ All that have obtained 
for themselves great and permanent reputation, have won and 
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secured it by patient and persevering labour ; by treating time 
not as a waste-land, fit only for the stubble and the goose, but 
as a true estate of which no comer is to be left uncultivated. 
Locke carried his note-book in his pocket, to catch the scin- 
tillations of even common conversation; Pope employed the 
wakeful moments of the night. They felt, as di ault, 
when he replied to the objection of Nicole, who, on a new 
work being proprosed, said— We are now old, is it not time 
we should rest?” “ Rest!” exclaimed Arnault, “ have we not 
all eternity to rest in ?”’ Hear how Hazlitt, in the green vigour 
of his genius, speaks to us from the grave—“ The more people 
do, the more they can do. He that does nothing renders him- 
self incapable of doing anything.” 





THE STUDENT. 


Whur is it that I cannot go and breathe 

The free air in its freshness? All abroad} 
Is beautiful and full of life, and winds 
That scarce would move the curl of maiden sleeping, 
Or waft a fairy vessel on the tide, 

Keep stealing on my brow as if they meant 

To madden me.—And then I hear the notes 

Of young birds on the wing, triumphantly 

And in the gladness of their free hearts, pouring 
The fullness of their early joy around them, 

As if they did not know that I was sad, 

And had no heart to music.—And the sun 

Looks brightly on a little rivulet— 

And it doth ripple and leap gaily on ! 

In very exultation—while its foam 

Comes riding on the crest of its swift waters 

And flashes in the sunlight as it springs, 

And hurries by impatiently. 
I cannot bear to see all things so glad, 

While I must bend the weary eye on books— 
And feel the spur of fame—and tear my heart 
From things that it would cling to—when I know 
‘That it had rather love one fresh green leaf 
Than live an age in schools.—Oh! it is hard 

For the pale student who has wasted life 

And early bloom in study, to look out 

On a bright morn in spring, and feel the kindlings 
And recollections of his childhood come 

Across his memory—and the boyish love 

Of early things in nature waken in him, 

Tuning his soul to melody—and then 

Leave all, and turn away to the close room 
Where all must be forgotten that he loves. 

Oh, if it were not that my father’s eye 

Looks proudly on me—if my mother’s tear, 

Half kindness, half anxiety, lest I 

Should waste my hours, did not so break my heart 
At the sad time of parting,—I would burst 

The wearisome and wasting links of fame, 

And on my own free wing would I away 

To the dear world of fancy. Leaf and stream 
And gentle bird, and everything that clings 

To fond and feeling memories when life 

Hath lost its freshness, should be mine, and I 





(Communicated.) 
WE CAN BE FRIENDS NO MORE. 
No more! We can be friends no more ! 
When Love once leaves the heart, 
He enters ne’er the closing door 
From which his steps depart. 
No more the bond can reunite, 
When snaps the silken chain ; 
Love flies on Freedom’s wings of light, 
And ne’er returns again. 


And though a wanderer he hath been 
On many a barren shore, 

The fugitive thou canst not win— 
We can be friends no more ! 

It may not be !—the die is cast !— 
It cannot change again— 

Gladness is taken from the past, 
But all regret is vain. 


We still may meet in pleasure’s train, 
And mingle in the dance, 
| And eye to eye may turn again, 
With cold and careless glance. 
But we shall part, as strangers part, 
When the gay pageant's o'er, 
Save, with the sense in either heart, 
We can be friends no more! ESTELLE. 








JOTTINGS. 


| Tue first visiter to the bay of New-York, and the writer of 
the first description on record, was John de Verrazzano, a Flo- 
rentine, in the service of Francis the First. This bold navi- 
gator had been for some time in command of four ships, cruis- 
ing against the Spaniards. But his little fleet being separated 
| in a storm, Verrazzano determined, with one of them, the Dau- 
phin, to take a voyage in search of new countries. He ar- 
rived on the American coast, somewhere near North Carolina, 
| and first proceeded south as far as “ the region of palm-trees,” 
probably Florida. He then turned, and proceeded north till 
| he entered a harbour, which he describes this, in a passage of 
a letter addressed by him to his royal master : 
| 'Lhis land is situated in the paralele of Rome, in forty-one 
| degrees and two terces ; but somewhat more colde by acci- 
,dentall causes. The mouth of the haven lieth open to the 
south, half a league broad; and being entred within it, be- 
tween the east and the north, it stretcheth twelve leagues, 
where it wareth broader and broader, and maketh a gulfe about 
twenty leagues in compass, wherein are five small islands, 
, very fruitfull and pleasant, full of hie and broad trees, among 
the which islands any great navie may ride without any feare 
of tempest or other danger.” 

In this harbour Verrazzano appears to have remained about 
| fifteen days. He and his men frequently went on shore to ob- 
| tain supplies and see the country. He says in another part of 
his letter—“* Sometimes our men stayed two or three daies on 
a little island neere the ship for divers necessaries. We were 
oftentimes within the land five or six leagues, which we found 











Would hold communion with them.—There’salanguage gg pleasant as is possible to declare, very apt for any kind of 


In things like these that I have ever lov’d 
To listen to—and when the nestling’s note 
Has fallen on my ear at times, I’ve thought 
Of its unspotted innocence, and wept 

That I was so unlike it—And when winds 
Of autumn have gone by, and I have mark’d 
Leaf after leaf departing, it has taught 

My heart a moral lesson, that may live 

Till I go down like them. 


But ’tis not mine 
Thus idly to dream on—I hear the call 
Of duty even now. Come then, dear Fancy, 
And let me bind thy wing. 1 hate to break 
Thy gladsome spirit so—but were my heart 
Bound to thee by a thousand tendrils more 


Than it is now—my mother’s tears would burst them. * || 
& 


| husbandry, of corne, wine, and ayle. We entered afterwards 
| into the woods, which we found so thicke that any army, were 
| it never so great, might have hid itself therein ; the trees where- 

of are okes, cypress-trees, and other sorts unknown in Europe.” 
| These were probably the first European feet that ever trod 
| on any part of the territory now included in the state of New- 
York. Verrazzano and his crew seem to have had considera- 
| ble intercourse with the natives, and generally to have been 
treated well, though by his own account he did not always 
deserve it. Speaking of an excursion made by his men some- 
where on the coast, he says :—“ ‘They saw only one old woman, 
| with a young maid of eighteen or twenty yeeres old, which, see- 
ing our companie, hid themselves in the grasse for feare. The 
| old woman carried two infants on her shoulders, and the young 
/ woman was laden with as many. As soone as they saw us, to 
quiet them and win their favours, our men gave them victuals 
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to eate, which the old woman received thankfully, but the 
young woman threw them disdainfully on the ground. They 
tov achild from the old woman to bring into France ; and go- 
ing about to take the young woman, which was very beautiful, 
and of tall stature, they could uot possibly, for the great out- 
cries that she made, bring her to the sea; and especially hav- 
ing great woods to pass thorow, and being far from the ship, 
we proposed to leave her behind, bearing away the child only.”’ 

In a subsequent part of this narrative, Verrazzano presents 


a very favourable picture, not only of the amenity, but of the | 


discretion of the aborigines : “ They came in great companies 
of their small boats unto the ship, with their faces all bepaint- 
ed with divers coulours, and bringing their wives with them, 
whereof they were very jealous; they themselves entering 
aboard the ship, and staying there a good space, but causing 
their wives to stay in their boats; and for all the entreatie 
that we could make, offering to give them divers things, we 
could never obtaine that they would suffer them to come 
aboard the ship. And oftentimes one of the two king’s com- 


to any considerable extent. Our population are almost entirely 
persons of such means and pursuits as would place them within 
| the pale of the middle class in England. There is no well-defined 
| aristocracy—no inevitable and irremediable beggary. But the 
| tendency is toward these extremes, and in that tendency—irri- 
| tated and strengthened just now by the peculiar prostration of 
| * the times’’—we see the causes of no small portion of the evils 
| we have alluded to. The first step taken toward the forma- 
tion of an aristocracy is the adoption of its vices, as the first 
| result of inevitable or impending beggary is the contemplation 
| of crime. The refined pursuits of a man born to a certainty of 
| wealth and station, cannot be adopted in a moment, nor can 
| suffice for the desires of a man suddenly grown rich. Nor are 
| the higher pleasures of taste and intellect at all satisfying ex- 
| cept after a youth of high culture and ennobled association. 
| The result is, that the corrupted or vacant mind of the fortunate 
| possessor of wealth turns to the pursuit of pleasure, and 
| pleasure in such minds soon degenerates into vice. A virtuous 


aristocracy, if it ever exist at all, is the slow creation of pride 





ming with his queene, and many gentlemen for their pleasure 


| of ancestry, and a well-instilled conviction of the true path of 


to see us, they all stayed on shore, two hundred paces from us, |! distinction and honour—but meantime the beginners at luxury 
1} 


sending us a small boat to give us intelligence of their com- | 


ming ; and as soon as they had answere from us they came | 


immediately, and wondered at hearing the cries and noyses of | 
the mariners. The queen and her maids staied in a very light | 
boat at an island a quarter of a league off, while the king 
abode a long space in our ship, uttering divers conceita with 
gestures, viewing with great admiration the furniture of the | 
shippe. And sometimes our men staying one or two days on | 
a little island near the ship, he returned with seven or eight of | 
his gentlemen to see what we did; then the king drawing his | 
bow, and running up and down with his gentlemen, made much 


and power are established as a class of ostentatious and un- 
principled members of society, and the license and indulgence 
they exact is yielded them with exasperation on the part of 
those they displace and injure. Seduction and intrigue, hushed 
up, winked at, paid for with money, in European countries, is 
here resented with the murder of the offender. Public opinion, 
| which, in Europe, under such circumstances, would forgive 
| the offence and sympathize only with the seducer, takes, in 
| this country, as yet, the other side. To be idle, which was 
| formerly a reproach, is becoming a merit here, as it is in 


| countries where none are gentlemen but the idle. But gam- 


sport to gratify our men.” | bling by night for the means of extravagant idleness takes the 


The sail-studded bay of New-York at this day presents an- place of industry by day, and the heart-burnings, jealousies, 
other scene ; and one of these same “gentlemen” is now almost | and unemployed passions of this class lead almost certainly to 


as much curiosity here as was John de Verrazzano, only three || scenes of violence and bloodshed. The presence in our commu- 
centuries ago, to the rightful lords of this fair land and water. | nity of a large body of idlers, (such as exists in all the countries 

If we are not “qualifying” for the doom of Sodom and | of Europe,) whose whole occupation in life is profligacy, is an 
Gomorrah, we must look elsewhere for the causes of the ac- || evil very fast coming upon this country, and one which should 
celerated pace at which goes on our national demoralization. || ®t least be guarded against by a total change in the education 
How many pegs down we have dropped within three or four || and guardianship of women. 
years, in political principle, how many in mercantile honour We extract a few items from the National Intelligencer. 
and credit, how many in the demand and consequent quality If you have never been on the Beacon Course at Hoboken, 
of literature, and how many in the dignity of the periodical |, you have never seen the opening lips of the Hudson river to 
press, are four very pregnant texts for sermons as well as | advantage. As if nature was of the same opinion, the long 
questions for political economy. But more striking than any || city, with the dot of Governor's Island below it, looks like a 
of these changes for the worse, seems to us the demoralization || note of admiration jotted down on the other side. This high 
of private life—the increase of scenes of bloodshed, of shock- | table of land in so near neighbourhood to New-York is a su- 
ing immoralities, of violence toward the unprotected, of ca-|perb natural esplanade, and I marvel much that such un- 
lumnies, revenges, Sabbath-breakings, and all the abomina- || equalled sites for villas can be monopolized by a race-course. 
tions common to more corrupt and older countries. When is | I will spare you the “ fine writing’ with which the view in- 
this unnaturally rapid tide to ebb, and to what is it tending? spired me while there. It cools too rosy for prose. 

In the comparative idleness of Americans at present—the | I went over in the suite of a choice “ Spirit of the Times” 
stagnation of business and the food for bad passions which to see the great match between saddle and wheels—the 
always lies under misfortune and desperation—we may doubt- | “ Oneida Chief,” a pacer in harness, against Lady Suffolk and 
less find the immediate causes of these evil changes, and in this Beppo, two trotters, under jockeys in stirrups. It was rather a 
there lies a hope, that, with the country’s reviving prosperity | new mode of racing—new to me, at least—and I expected a 
and industry, its morals, public and private, will mend. But || great crowd, but the spectators were in scores instead of thou- 
there are other and more permanent principles of evil at work ||sands. On the way, and in the stand, I was amused with the 
among us which will grow with our growth and strengthen physiognomy and phraseology of the persons drawn from the 
with our strength—as they have grown and strengthened with || city by the sporting nucleus. There was a sprinkling of no- 
the progress and prosperity of every country under the sun. | bodies, like myself, of course, and some strangers from the 
In a most philosophical and able letter on the condition of the | hotels; but the remainder had a peculiarity which marked 
different countries of Europe, which appeared lately in the them as a class, and at which I can only fling a conjecture in 
National Intelligencer, the writer (President Durbin) remarks | the way of a definition. Every sense and faculty about them 
upon the gradual diminution of the middle classes in England, i seemed abandoned to jollity, except the eye. The eye looked 
and the “widening separation between the rich, who are be- | cool and unsympathetic. In the heartiest laugh, the lids did 
coming richer, and the poor, who are becoming poorer.” This; not relax. The sharp scrutinizing wrinkle and the brow 
middle class—which is the population without its extremes of pressed down, remained immoveable while the sides were 
aristocracy and beggary—constitutes the body and strength of) shaking. I am not sure that the whole expression lay in this ; 
England, and when its wealth has been drawn to the aris-| but there was an expression, very decided, about them of a 
tocracy, and its wants to the beggary of that country, she, reservation from fun somewhere, and, with all their frolic and 
will be ready for the next stages of national history—revolution | nonsense, they looked as cool and ready as a slate and pencil. 
and downfall. America, however, has as yet neither extreme Sharp boys, I should take them to be, seen singly anywhere. 
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The horses were breathed a little before the race, and as || up my breath to the sky without mixture, and to look about 
they went to and fro before the stand, I had a fair look at | without tangling my retina with the optic nerves of other peo- 
them. Lady Suffulk has all the showiness of the trio,and she || ple. The ordinary accompaniments of departure from town 
looks more like a narrow escape of beauty than beauty itself. | give the fullest effect to the contrast. The pellet of potato, 
She is a large dappled gray mare, with a tail fit fora pasha’s crowded into the quillof a boy’s pop-gun, does not escape witha 
standard, legs not particularly blood-like, stiff walking gait, || more sudden relief than the passenger departing by the North 
and falls off behind and slopes under the hamstrings like || River steamer. The crowd grows closer and tighter as you 
a corn-crib builtto shed rain. Cover her head up, (which looks || get to the wharf, and the last five minutes before casting off are 
knowing enough for a Wall-street broker’s,) and she would || as close a pressure of flesh, blood, and personal atmosphere, as 
not sell, standing still at a country market, for a hundred dol- | can well be endured with any prospect of recovered elasticity. 
lars. A little study of her structure, however, shows you that || Suddenly there is a rush ashore, and you shout out into the 
she is made for something or other very extraordinary, and || calm and open bay, and dropping into a chair, instantly com- 
when she starts from you with a rider on her back, she goes | mence the perusal of a rural shore, gliding stilly athwart your 
off like something entirely different from any velocity of leg || eye like the lines of a pastoral poem :—no people between you 
that you are acquainted with. The speed of two passing || and it, no eyes looking at you from the Palisades, no hats on the 
steamers going at twenty miles an hour—you on one and a| trees,no bows from the ripples as you pass, no jostle in the 
horse on the deck of the other—would give you the same sen- | fresh air, no greeting, no beggar, nobore. Asa sudden release 
sation of unnatural go-away-ness. Seen coming, from a little || of mind and body from a tight place, I know nothing (short of 
distance, she rocks like a pendulum swinging from the rider’s || death at the Five Points) to exceed it. 
head, and when she goes by at full speed, a more pokerish, | I was on board “ the Swallow,” the stillest skimmer of the 
awkward, and supernatural gait could scarce be got out of a waters in which I have yet travelled, and I trust the green 
cross between a steam-paddle and an ostrich. Every time her | trees and indented bays, nooks and knolls of Hoboken and 
haunches draw up, she shoots ahead as if she was hit behind | West Chester were sensible of the fresh intensity of my admi- 
with an invisible beetle. Nothing in the way of legs seems to } ration, as we glided, dream-like and un-steamer-like, by. I 
explain it. ; : | made one or two mundane and gregarious observations, by-the- 

The “ Oneida Chief” is not half so fine an animal to look at | by, on the voyage, and the principal one was the watchful and 
as his driver, Hiram Woodruff, the great whip of the turf. He || delicate attention of the captain of the boat to the comfort of 
is as fine a specimen of the open-air man, born for a field open 1 the ladiesand children on board, and, apropos of that, the supe- 
to all comers, as I have met within my life. He has a fine || riority of this class in our country over those of every other. 
frank countenance, a step like a leopard, a bold eye, and a || I could wish the foreign travellers among us might take 
most compact, symmetrical, and elastic frame, fit for a gladia- |) our steamboat captains on the Hudson as specimens of our 
tor. In his sulky, he looked as all riders in those ugly contri- |) habits and manners, and, for the three whom I have the plea- 
trivances do, like an animal with an axletree through him || sure to know, (the captains of the Troy, Swallow and Empire,) 
and wheels to his hips, but he drove so beautifully as to |) Iam quite sure that no gentleman could desire, for wife or 
abate the usual ridicule of the vehicle. The Oneida Chief is || daughter, more courteous and well-bred care than they habitual- 
a sorrel, and a wonderful pacer, but, as he was beaten, I will | ly bestow on the passengers who embark with them. As an 
say no more about him. instance, (which I noticed and think worth recording,) Captain 

Beppo, the second best horse, is the most comical little | McLean chanced to discover, at the moment a lady was going 
animal I have everseen. His colour is like a shabby brown || ashore with a child and a nurse at nine o’clock at night, that 
plush, and he looks, at a first glance, as if he might have been || her destination was on the other side of the river, near a land- 
a cab-horse, or a baker’s horse, or in some other much abused || ing where the boats do not regularly touch. As it looked 
line, but retaining, withal, a sort of cocked-pistol expression of |; ike rain, and she was to cross in a row-bvat, he stopped the 
eye and limb, anda most catgut tension of muscle. His loins |/ baggage on the plank, begged her to be seated for a few 


are like a greyhound, and every hair on him seems laid in the || minutes, and ran-“‘The Swallow” across, landing her almost 
most economical way to go, and when he does go there is no 


at her own door, very much toher delight and relief. It should 
outlay for any other purpose. A more mere piece of straight- | be set down in his honour, and long may devotion to women 
forward work than Beppo’s action I could never imagine. | be, as it certainly is now, a national and peculiar feature of the 
Whatever balk there was in starting, he was just at the mark, |} Americans. 
and he neither broke nor bothered, but did it all in round honest || 
trotting, coming up on the last quarter stretch like a whipped- | 
up arrow. As he only Jost the first heat by a head, he of course || 
did his mile, as Lady Suffolk did, in two minutes twenty-six | 
seconds—the fastest trotting on record. 








When I stated to you in my last that Mr. Morse would pro- 
bably be the biographer of Allston, I had for the moment for- 
gotten that the great artist married a sister of Richard Dana, 
| who, by every claim and qualification, is, of course, the proper 
|, person to undertake it. I trust it will not be a “ cold abstrac- 

You will see the regular reports of the race in the Spirit of || tion.” It is true the personal and familiar character of all men 
the Times, and I will not touch the furrows better ploughed by || of genius will not bear posthumons unveiling—but Allston’s 
my friend Porter. | will. He was, in the phraseology of the old dramatists, 

“How d’yedo!—how d'ye do!” as greetings, have passed || ‘a sweet gentleman.” God never wove the woof and 
away. Those two never-answered interrogatories have yield- | warp of taste, feeling and intellect, under a more clear and 
ed to the equally meaning salutations, “ Eh, back !’ “ Where ?” | transparent surface than in the “ Paint King” of our country. 
In your autumn trip to the city remember to salute your friends || You read his mind first, in seeing him. His frame was but the 
and acquaintances. For some three weeks this has been the || net that held it in. Everybody loved him. Everybody did 
vogue, and (grown a gravity with use) people now shake hands |! homage to him—as a man no less than as an artist. Mr. Dana 
over “ Eh back!’ “Where ?” with all the sober earnestness || would write for his family circle the kind of memoir we want 
which attended the habitual “ how d’ye do?” “ how d’ye do?” | for the world. He lives in an atmosphere of cold, un-cosmo- 
I give it you by way of early report of the prevailing fashion. } polite, provincial observance, in Boston, and Iam afraid his book 

Since J wrote to youl have aired my magnetic circle witha trip || will smack of the place and climate. 1 wish he would go to 
into the solitude of the Highlands. “ Retiring from the crowd” } Florence and write it—off, among the artists, at a proper per- 
is an impoverished phrase for the withdrawal of one’s ten| spective distance, and with his blood warmed up with the cli- 
thousand spiritual feelers from the interlaced contact and influ- || mate and his kinsman’s far-off praises. ‘The biography of 
ence of four hundred thousand neighbours. We can get used || Allston sliould embrace the history of the first cycle of Ameri- 
to anything—thanks to the adaptability of our natures—and | can art—from the beginning to Allston’s death. It is truly a 
my four hundred thousandth part of the space, light, air, and || rare chance for a model biography, and Dana has it in him— 
locomotion of the Island of Manhattan, had grown by habit to|| minus fusion. But he will think “the schvolmaster is abroad,” 
be a comfortable allowance ; but it was no less a relief to send || and Isay no more. 
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(FROM OUR PRIVATE POET.) 
UNSEEN SPIRITS. 


Tue shadows lay along Broadway, 
*T was near the twilight-tide— 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone walk’d she ; but, viewlessly, 
Walk’d spirits at her side. 


Peace charm’d the street beneath her feet, 
And Honour charm’d the air ; 

And all astir look’d kind on her, 
And call’d her good as fair— 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true— 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo— 

But honour’d well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair— 
A slight girl, lily-pale ; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail— 

*T wxt Want and Scorn she walk’d forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray ; 
For, as love’s wild prayer dissolv’d in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way !— 
But the sin forgiv’n by Christ in heaven 
By man is curst alway ! DOWN-TOWN BARD. 





SLIP-SHOD-ITIES. | 

Ir you are not particularly acquainted with us, dear read- 
er, pray consider this last page in the light of a private letter | 
—inviolable if not addressed simply to yourself. We have | 
tried to convey this for some weeks past by caption—as 
“ More Particularly,” ‘“‘ Confidentially,” “* Just you and I,” 
etc., etc. — but with no apparent success. We are evident- 
ly read. Our private slip-slop, twaddled under the secresy 
of this page en dishabille, comes back to us, commented 
on with full-dress criticism by the pastoral editors. Now 
(courage, while we administer a slice of the dictionary !) 
our idiosyncrasy is a passion for individual proximity. We 
would fain be familiar—with one at a time. We write and || 
compile fifteen mortal pages, addressed to the universe. 
We know by education that it is proper to do so. The snail 
comes out occasionally from his suitable house, and walks 
in the open globe. But we are a-cold, out of our privacy. 
We want something between us and the promiscuous points 
of compass. We yearn to be personal and particular—téte. 
a.téte. And on this sixteenth page we indulge our little 
weakness. If you do not love us—you that have turned 
over this leaf—pardon us, but you intrude! 

If there be a time for all things, there is a time to cease 
to be gregarious. To measure age by years is to weigh 
gems against paving-stones—but there is a point in middle 
age—(from thirty to fifty, as you wear)—when the card-case 
should be burnt in solemn holocaust. For acquaintances | 
you have no more time. The remainder of life is little || 
enough for friends, and, between friends, pasteboard is su. | 
perfluous. We have ripened to that point—we! In our’ 
pyramid of life the base was broad and sympathetic. We |! 
spread ourselves as far as we could reach—but with the rise | 
of the pyramid of years the outer edges have dropped away, || 
and the planes have lessened. We are limited to friends, | 


\| 


it ! 


| 
now. Our mind runs friendship-wise. We tu-toi, as the 


French say. We like to chat familiarly—with the world 
shut out—indulged and slip-shod. 

We have knocked our head against this corner of specu- 
lation, while making threescore or more bows of acknow- 
ledgment to editors kind and complimentary. Somebody 
loves us, there is no doubt. We are wished well in our 
vocation. And that is much in a world where it is so diffi- 
cult to butter the dry crust of industry. But, with no 
| design to annoy or rebuke us, there is a leaning, in these 
| friendly notices, to find fault with our frivolity. We are 
too frisky for breakfast-reading. ‘The spirits of the wise 
sit in the clouds and mock us.” And for this we are sorry. 

That the following (from the New Bedford Bulletin) was 
written by a man who loves us, nobody will doubt—yet see 
the word we have underlined !— 

“The New Mirror for last week is an exquisite number. Wil- 
lis has scattered his gems of humour, wit, and puppyism all 
| over it, making it odorous and sparkling as a fountain playing 
| rose-water. Willis is the best American prose-writer of a cer- 
| tain class now living. He is as delicious as Tom Moore, and 
| @ great deal more decent.” 


| Now what is “ puppyism?” That it is “ odorous,” we 
|may venture to take upon our friend’s authority. But, if 
\* sparkling as a fountain playing rose-water,” heaven bless 
| the puppy-most, still say we! Would you have us graver ? 
Is there not gravity enough in the world that you can forego 
jour little contribution? Have you no funerals, no false 
| friends, no leaden politics and no notes to pay—that you 
| must come for our gravity to eke you out? Or do you find 





|| fault with our dabble in the superfineries? Is that it? 


|| Musn’t we mention “ patent leather” and “velvet eyes ?” 
Can’t we call the mouth of a charming woman a “ pink 
;portico with an ivory door”’—without offending you ? 
| Come, come, you are not quite the anchorite you would 
| label yourself, and, while flowers will bloom, hortus siccus 
\| be hanged—say you not so? Let us talk about the things 
we like. Life is too short for hypocrisy. Try the trick 
yourself, Write a paragraph or two in our flummery way, 
and see how trippingly it comes off, and what an uncoiling 
| from your heart it is of the dull serpent of care ! 
Put this French proverb in your pipe and smoke it— 
“* Ne pouvoir tolerer les faiblesses d’autrui, voila la fai- 
blesse.’ If you never thought of that, thank us for a new 
precept, and slip a copy of it under your friendships. It 
keeps out moths like camphor. 
Mr. Dickens is down upon us, in the last number of Mar- 
| tin Chuzzlewit, as we expected, “ like a thousand of brick.” 
| The hammerings he has received, apropos of his “* Ameri- 
can Notes,” from his own countrymen, have exasperated 


|| him, doubtless, and we think we see that the subject has 


been to him a kind of vent for bad temper and vexation— 
like the chair whipped because the child breaks his nose 
jover it. We are truly sorry. We liked Dickens. We 
loved, and do love; his works. We think him naturally a 


|| fine creature, good humoured and full of good fellowship. 


But he has missed it here. America was a subject for a 
| broad scope—a philosophic view of things political and so- 
| cial—and he failed in writing well upon it—failed to his 
own secret mortification and annoyance, we doubt not. He 
shuts his eyes and hammers away at us like a spoiled child, 
| and so loses forever the only chance his pride will let him 
| ‘take, of doing justice to a new and great country. Well— 
| as we said before—we are sorry; but the loss is his. His 
|own country-people know America by this time, and his 
| shallowness in American matters is detected by his friends. 
| We can afford to laugh at this number of Martin Chuzzle- 
| wit as we have with the preceding ones. 
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